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INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


THE second sitting of this society was held in London at 
the beginning of last month, and during the week speeches 
were delivered by men prominent in the musical pro- 
fession. One of the objects of the society is to provide 
opportunities for personal and friendly intercourse 
between its members, and for the discussion of all matters 
relating to music or musicians, This object is a praise- 
worthy one, for union is strength, and already the inter- 
course of the last few years has done much to remove 
the impression that musicians cannot dwell together in 
amity. Is it possible that difference of opinion with 
regard, say, to the root of the chord of the added 6th, or 
the holding of certain views with regard to the province 
of music and the latest development of the art, can pre- 
vent musicians from meeting together in a friendly way, 
and even exchanging ideas in a pleasant manner? These 
are only small impediments, at any rate, in the majority 
of cases ; only here and there are to be found zealous 
enthusiasts or wild fanatics who hold aloof from all who 
do not share their art theories. The opening address of 
the conference was delivered by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
and his theme was the establishment of the s¢atus of the 

rofession, after which the society is also aiming. Dr. 

ackenzie spoke in a frank but friendly manner. The 
professional musician in these days of culture must be an 
all-round man: he must know more about his art, and 
about its literature and history. Again, the speaker 
named Liszt, Joachim, Biilow, and Rubinstein, as 
specimens of men not only masters of their art but 
familiar with the poets and novelists of their own and 
other nations, and he might even, and without flattery, 
have credited these distinguished musicians with a know- 
ledge of literature generally, and also philosophy. These, 
of course, are exceptionally gifted men, and the majority 
of musicians cannot hope to equal them in knowledge ; 
still, it is wise to set such before us as models worthy 
of imitation. The more cultured musicians of the present 
day not only find many of their brethren narrow-minded 
and, in proportion, dogmatic, but, on the other hand, 
they meet with cultured amateurs, who, if inferior to pro- 
fessionals in the mere technics of the art, can yet dis- 
course on music with intelligence, earnestness, and above 
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all with catholic taste. Musicians then, according to Dr. 
Mackenzie, must be up and doing, if they wish to be 
properly recognised as a body. His advice will naturally 
be appreciated by those least in need of it ; but it is to 
be hoped that some will take his words to heart, and not 
only practise their art, but think about it. 

Sir John Stainer spoke with much earnestness on 
“Technique and Sentiment in Music.” An experience 
of thirty-five years’ active work has proved to him that 
skill in technique has been constantly on the increase, 
but that sentiment has not advanced Jari passu. He 
blamed the national tendency towards the suppression of 
sentiment, the tendency of the present system of educa- 
tion to rub down any individual traits of character, and, 
in fact, tried to remove all blame from teachers. But it 
seems to us that while all the reasons which he assigned 
for this want of sentiment in playing, the want, in fact, of 
that end for which technique ought to be the means, were 
certainly just, part of the blame rests with those by whom 
students are guided. The increase of culture advocated 
so strongly by Dr. Mackenzie would affect this matter 
favourably : for teachers in sympathy with all the arts, 
teachers who have held converse with the great minds of 
the past and the present, would naturally try to awaken 
sentiment in their pupils. At present, in many cases, 
music seems to be taught merely for the purpose of dis- 
guising emotion. Sir John Stainer spoke against the 
study of the masterpieces of the great composers by. 
students merely in view of a competitive examination. 
There is, of course, a danger of the letter rather than the 
spirit taking hold of the pupil’s mind. But here again 
the influence of a good teacher could do much. In 
some cases, no doubt the intellectual study of a Bach 
fugue or Beethoven symphony interferes with the true 
enjoyment of the music ; but, in a well-trained mind, and 
with sympathetic guidance, the intellect of these com- 
posers seems pressed into the service of their emotions 
for the purpose of revealing the latter in their full 
intensity. 

Dr. Campbell gave an interesting lecture on “The 
Musical Education of the Blind ;” Mr. W. G. M‘Naught 
one on “The Progress of Music in the Elementary 
Schools ;” Dr. H. Hiles on “ Form in Music ;” and Mr. 
J. A. Hipkins on “ The Old Claviers.” 
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FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 


FASHIONS change. Mendelssohn at one time—at any 
-yate, in this country—was extolled to the skies, but now, 
in certain quarters, there is a tendency to depreciate his 
art-work. The third edition of August Reissmann’s 
* Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy : Sein Leben und seine 
Werke,” appears then at an opportune moment. The 
‘writer Is a great admirer of the master, and yet his praise 
is tempered with judgment. 
~ The state of music in Berlin at the commencement of 
‘the nineteenth century is briefly described, and the rapid 
‘changes in musical taste are graphically illustrated. 
Naumann, Reichardt, Himmel, Fesca,. Neukomm, 
Schneider, are mentioned as the prominent composers of 
that day. What does the present generation know 
‘about them?’ At the Moser Quartet Society the works 
of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven were performed, and 
the modern composers were Onslow, Spohr, Fesca, and 
Romberg ; now they are neither modern nor ancient, but, 
Spohr excepted, almost obsolete. 

In discussing Mendelssohn’s youthful attempts at com- 
position, our author passes in review the great masters 
from the time of Bach and Handel, showing how different 
in each case were the manifestations and developments 
of genius. Next to Mozart, Mendelssohn displayed the 
most wonderful mastery of form almost from infancy, but 
his individuality also soon showed itself. In the piano- 
forte quartet in B minor, and even earlier, can the germs 
be detected whence sprang the Midsummer Night's 
Dream music, and the Melusine and Hebrides overtures. 
Our biographer enters into much detail concerning the 
composer’s youthful work, Dze Hochzeit des Camacho, 
which he justly regards as of special importance, with 
regard to the master’s whole development. The overture 
directly related to the opera, and the employment, 
although to a limited extent only, of representative themes, 
sounds promising ; but then Weber had just produced his 
Der Freischitz. Still, the power of characterisation and 
the descriptive music in the work are, in their way, 
remarkable. The pianoforte sonata in E (Op. 6), which, 
by the way, has never been heard at the Popular Con- 
certs, in spite of its weaknesses and digressions, presents 

ints of interest. It is here said to have been composed 
in 1827, but Sir G. Grove says March, 1826. With 
regard to programme-music, Mendelssohn’s biographer 
reminds us that the finest commentary of the wonderful 
Midsummer Night’s Dream Overture, composed in 1826, 
is the music to Shakespeare’s play, composed in 1843. 
With different and less formal training, Mendelssohn 
would probably have been an out-and-out romanticist. 
The difference between the overture just named and the 
‘“Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage” ‘is well pointed 
out : the one depicts a world foreign both to the com- 
poser and to us; the other was the outcome of purely 
personal feeling. 

As in discussing Mendelssohn’s youthful creations our 
biographer calls to mind the early days of other com- 
posers, so he introduces the subject of Mendelssohn’s 
visits to England by a bird’s-eye view of Haydn’s and 
Weber's English experiences ; this is, to a certain extent, 
padding, but of a useful sort. The remark that Fre?- 
schiitz and Oderon prepared the way for Mendelssohn 
has much truth in it. eber was thus of double service 
to the young artist. 

In discussing Mendelssohn’s songs, our author says 
much that is interesting as to the manner in which he 
approached a poem, as compared with Schubert and 
Schumann : he did not, as the latter, surrender’ himself 
entirely to the foreign individuality. And generally in 





his remarks on Mendelssohn as a composer, Herr Reiss- 
mann shows fairly both the strong and the weak points. 
He is a sympathetic critic, and of such in connection 
with Mendelssohn there are few in these days. Walpur- 
gisnacht ranks, he says, not only among the best of 
Mendelssohn’s works, but among the best of all ages. 
In the former ‘part of this judgment, at any soy bor will 
find many who agree with him. Of the Ziijah k we 
are told that, in spite of many attractive situations, it is 
unsatisfactory, in that. the very zealous prophet ends his 
career as an old man weary of life, and that this affected 
the composer in his music. But be this as it may, Herr 
Reissmann believes that Mendelssohn’s individuality was 
oe strong enough to do full justice to the Biblical 
rama. 








HARMONIC ANALYSIS. 
By Louis B. PROUT. 
(Continued from p. 6.) 


PROGRESSIONS FROM CHROMATIC CHORDS WHICH 
AVERT MODULATION. 


8. AFTER any chord containing only diatonic notes, it 
matters not (from the analyst’s point of view) what chord 
shall follow in order to preserve the tonality, as they are 
themselves essentially in the key ; but chromatic notes 
are only secondarily connected with the key (see § 4), and 
the question now to be answered is—How shall modula- 
tion be averted after a chord containing chromatic notes? 

g. There are three principal methods of averting modu- 
lation —all logical, intelligible, and easily to be recognised 
in analysing :— rad 

I. The common chord of the ‘onic is, of course, the 
chord of tonality ; hence, if a chromatic chord is suc- 
ceeded by the tonic harmony of the prevailing key, there 
is no modulation (unless there be a melodic progression 
alien to that key, § 16). 

II. The contradiction of a chromatic note by its dia- 
tonic form (e.g. of F# by Fq in key of c, cH by ct in 
key of E, etc.) will necessarily nullify the suggestion of a 
new key, which has been shown to be the property of 
chromatic harmony, and will therefore re-establish the 
prevailing tonality. 

III. The progression of a chord borrowed from one of 
the attendant keys to a chord belonging to a different 
one, will also preserve the feeling of the prevailing 
tonality (unless there be a melodic progression alien to 
that ‘tonality, § 16); for the second suggestion cancels 
the first. The most frequent and effective cases of the: 
application of this method are in the progressions from a 
chord borrowed from the-dominant key to one borrowed. 
from the subdominant, or vice versa, which may aptly be: 
described as an effect of counterbalancing, or compared. 
to the return swing of a pendulum, still leaving the 
original tonic as a centre point, or Joint of repose. Am 
example of this process may be seen in ex. 3 (p. 5), 
chords 5 and 6, chord 5 being borrowed from the 
subdominant key, chord 6 from the dominant, and the 
key of Cc consequently remaining unchanged. .32.—This. 
is the exact counterpart in chromatic harmony of the fol- 
lowing simple diatonic key-formula : 


Ex. 4. 
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‘to. It must not be supposed that the foregoing sum- 
mary of the principal methods of averting modulation is 
altogether exhaustive ; there are a few progressions which 
are generally recognised, from force of association or 
other circumstances, as inducing no modulation which 
ought, judged by the principles here laid down, to disturb 
our impression of the key. But such progressions are of 
very rare occurrence, and at least the immediate context 
will afford the needful clue. 

PROGRESSIONS WHICH CAUSE MODULATION. 

11. A study of the means of modulation will be helpful 
to the student of analysis ; indeed, this division of our 
subject may be regarded as the corollary of the preced- 
ing. We have already dealt with the suggestion of new 
keys by chromatic chords, and it has now to be con- 
sidered by what means the suggestion shall be confirmed, 
or, in other words, what progressions (§ 7, last paragraph) 
induce modulation. It may be well to remind the reader, 
though our best theorists have already pointed it out, that 
the name “chromatic chord” will not be applicable to 
chords which modulate into the key whose signature they 
‘suggest ; for they become, in their treatment, “ diatonic ” 
in that new key. Inasmuch, however, as progressions 
(and not chords) define key, Macfarren’s phraseology is 
perfectly accurate when he speaks of the chords in ques- 
tion as “taken as chromatic in one key, and left as 
diatonic in another key.” As this double treatment of 
chords at the moment of modulation is a matter of con- 
siderable importance, it is worth while to give a simple 
illustration : 


A careful analysis of even this very straightforward pro- 
gression will illustrate several points of interest ; the key- 
signature suggests the key of C major or A minor, and, as 
the G’s are natural, it will be C major; the first chord, 
being the chord of C major, suggests this ; the progres- 
sion from chord 1 to 2 strengthens the suggestion, that 
from chord 2 to 3 affords the proof, for chord 2, which is 
diatonic in no key but C major or minor, resolves upon 
the chord of C major; had it been C: V, dorrowed into 
one of the attendant keys, the B or F would have been 
chromatically contradicted—§ 9, 11.—or the following 
chord would have been I. of the key into which it was 
borrowed—§ 9, I.—or else would have belonged to some 
other key than c— 9, 111. ; the tonality having thus been 
established, we must regard the progression from chord 
3 to 4 as belonging to the same tonality (according to ; 7, 
last paragraph but one) ; but chord 4 sugges¢s the tonality 
of G, from which key it is “‘ borrowed,” and the chord is 
therefore “taken as chromatic in C;” whilst its resolu- 
tion upon the tonic of the key from which it was borrowed 
(§ 12) proves that we have a modulation into that key, 
and it is “left as diatonic in G.” M.2.—If only one 
aspect of a modilating chord is regarded by the analyst, 
it must be its aspect in regard to the mew key, because 
itis already suggesting this new key. Thus, the full analy- 


sis of the above example will be—C: I. v, if ey v7 }G A 


G:V, 

while the simple method will be—c :1I.V,1.G:V,1. The 
former is to be recommended to all who desire to obtain 
an intelligent grasp of the means of modulation. 

12. The most obviots method of confirming a modula- 
tion is to follow a chord containing accidentals (or notes 
foreign to the prevailing key) dy the TONIC chord of the 
key which it suggests (compare § 9, 1.). So frequently is 
this practice followed that 2f @ doubtful chord (as regards 





its tonality) zs followed by a concord, the student may 
nearly always assume that that concord is a tonic, and 
can thereby, of course, ascertain the key. One or two 
possible exceptions will be noticed later (§ 21) ; but, to 
prevent misunderstanding, it should be stated that if the 
doubtful chord is followed by a common chord belonging 
to the key which has prevailed up to this point, it will sot 
necessarily be a ¢onic; the method of analysis here indi- 
cated is to be of assistance in recognising modulation, or 
the establishment of a mew tonic. 

13. A modulation will also generally take place when a 
chord suggesting a new key is followed by another chord 
suggesting the same key, especially if there is some 
melodic progression alien to the key before prevailing. 

14. Some chords fave the way, as it were, for modula- 
tion, without absolutely proving it ; the chief are : 

I. An accented $, which almost always sounds /ike the 
second inversion of a fonic, and leads towards a modula- 
tion to the key of which its root would be the tonic. 

II. A “fundamental ” seventh, which always suggests a 
dominant, and may even cause a modulation, to the key of 
which it is the dominant without being resolved (accord- 
ing to §-12) upon its tonic. 

15. Modulation may also be effected by the use of 
certain melodic progressions; in order to understand 
these, it will be necessary to examine the melodic 
tendencies of the chromatic notes ; diatonic notes may of 
course follow one another in any order without changing 
the key, even unusual leaps from the leading note not 
being of themselves sufficient to cause modulation. The 
melodic properties of the five chromatic notes of a major 
key—Dv7,, Dit, $iv., Dv, and Dv7z.—may with advantage 
be separately considered ; first, however, one or two 
general laws may be stated : 

I. Any chromatic note may move a semitone upward 
or downward without disturbing the tonality; for it is 
thus shown to be part of the chromatic scale. 

II. A leap from a chromatic note in the case of a 
change from one to another position of the same chord 
will not induce modulation. 

biz. The natural tendency of this note is certainly 
downward a semitone, for it is the sumediant of the key 
of /v. minor, “ borrowed.” But its melodic progression to 
any note of the scale is possible without disturbance of the 
tonality, for the key which it suggests is sufficiently 
remote to need the support of other accidentals, and if 
modulation is effected it will be through some harmonic 
progression. 

i. This is the one only note which necessarily dis- 
tinguishes the tonic minor from the major key ; hence a 
leap from it, or a step of a tone upward, generally causes 
modulation (unless, of course, the accompanying chords 
disprove it, when the modulation is indeed averted, but 
at the expense of beauty and coherence of effect). 

tv. This is the only note necessary to effect a modu- 
lation into the dominant major key; hence its use asa 
chromatic note requires great care, and it will almost 
invariably move a semitone either upward or downward, 
according to law I. above. As with 97/7, it is possible to 
make it leap and at the same time to restore the feeling 
of the key in some other part of the harmony, but an 
atrocious “ false relation ” would generally result. 

vi. This note will not of ttse/f suggest any one new 
key, as either of the keys from which it can be borrowed 
requires the support of other accidentals ; therefore, its 
melodic progression is not bound by any special law. 

Dvir. This note is sufficient of itself to cause a modula- 
tion to the. subdominant major key ; and is therefore, as 
a chromatic note, restricted in its treatment. Besides 
rising and falling a semitone, it can, however, fall a tone, 
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because, though this is a progression from one chromatic 
note to another, yet the two do not (unless the second be 
made a portion of the minor chord of Iv.), both suggest 
the same key (§ 13), 0vt. naturally suggesting 7. minor 
rather than /v. minor; nor do they ignore (by passing 
over) any note essential to the tonality, the diatonic note 
so passed over being merely the submediant (compare 
§ 16, I1.). ¥ 

The melodic properties of 9 //., $/v. and) v7. in a minor 
key are the same as in the major ; while $//, in the minor 
(to call this raised mediant $///. would involve some 
logical inconsistencies; a major mediant has to be 
treated as 0, z¢, normal; so also vs.) presents the 
antithesis to pz//. in the major—if it leap, or fa// a whole 
tone, ‘h: tonality is disturbed ; and {v7. should seldom 
leap, nor indeed can the fall of a whole tone from it be 
considered as generally an agreeable melodic progression. 

16. The melodic progressions, then, which may cause 
modulation are from )z/s., $/V., or Divi. of a major key, 
and from 4//v., $/v., $v’z., or Dv, of a minor : 

I. By leaping from these notes (except § 15, I1.), 
which gives them a diatonic character ; such leap being 
to a note of the scale which they suggest. 

II. By step of a tone from them in a manner now to be 
explained. Let it first be 1enembered that a diatonic 
major scale has tts semitones between 111, and IV. and 
between Vil. and I.; these may be therefore considered 
as its characteristic step pee. Secondly, the 
student must call to mind that “chromatic” notes are 
only secondarily “ in the key.” Combining these two 
thoughts, it will surely become obvious that a step from 
Dz. to /V., which ignores the “ characteristic progression ” 
iI, to V4 and moves more than a semitone from a 
chromatic note, causes 9///. to assume a diatonic character, 
and changes the key : 


, C™major. C minor. 
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Similarly, a progression downward a tone from $//. to 
711, will cause a modulation, even though the chord of 1. of 
the original key may follow (§ 9, 1.); for the approach of 
zi. from a tone above destroys the feeling that it is a 
mediant at all. 

Ex. 7. 

Key C. 
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Similarly also,a progression from )v7/. to 7., proves that 
the latter is no Jonger regarded as /.; for a tonic must 
have a leading note a semitone below, and it becomes in 
feeling a dominant. 














N.B.—The reverse of these preenaines (7. to Diz. 


11, to $1. ; Z to vis.) may of course be used without 





disturbance of the tonality ; it has already been stated that 
diatonic notes are perfectly free in their progression, and 
there is no suggestion of a change until the chromatic 
element enters ; and as it is not chords but progressions 
which cause modulation (§ 11.), it will be in guctting the 
chromatic chords that the ambiguity, or the modulation, 
is felt. 

In like manner, the semitone progressions in a minor 
key from //. to /.and from 17, to V. are its “ characteristic 
step progressions ;” hence a movement of a whole tone 
downwards from }//. or fv. can of itself cause a modu- 
lation ; especially the first-named, the mediant being ¢he 
“ modal note ” of the scale. 

17. There is one other melodic law of some importance 
to the analyst, vzz., the law of auxiliary notes. “ Auxi- 
liary notes” (treated in many text-books amongst 
“ passing notes,” but seeming to deserve a separate name) 
are ornamental notes, not themselves forming parts of the 
chords against which they are heard, but preceding or 
following (or both) a note of such chord at the distance 
of a tone or semitone. Most appoggiaturas, acciacca- 
turas, the ornamental notes of shakes, turns, mordents, 
etc., give familiar examples. Passing notes, strictly 
speaking, /i//in a space between two chord-notes, andin a 
sense belong equally to both ; auxiliary notes belong to 
one harmony note only, though they may both come from 
and return to this, and so have much of the Jassing note 
character, Example 9 (4). 











The notes marked with the * at (a) (4) and (c) above 
are auxiliary notes, each being ornamental to but one 
harmony note; that at (d) is a passing note, belonging 
equally to ¢wo chord notes (E and G). 

18. The “law of auxiliary notes,” to which reference 
has just been made, is with regard to their distance from 
the harmony note to which they are ornamental, whether 
it shall be a tone or,a semitone. Only if the auxiliary 
note is above its chord-note have we any binding /aw 
(consequently this is thé most useful aid to the student of 
analysis), véz. : 

If the harmony note be diatonic, the auxiliary note 
above it must be the next note of the diatonic scale; 
except only if the harmony note be submediant of the 
minor scale, when its auxiliary will necessarily be the 
flattened 7th, not the “leading note,” which latter is at a 
distance of more than a tone. 

N.B.—This is a modern rule, and the old practice was 
to write auxiliary notes in accordance with the diatonic 
scale of which the prevailing chord was the tonic. So 
that Mozart cannot be supposed to have intended the 
following for a modulation through the key of B minor, 
though on modern ears a momentary impression of that 
key is created. 


Ex. 10. Pianoforte Sona‘a in A. 
= 




















19. From the application of the above law, or still more 
from the natural downward tendency of most dissonant 
notes, arises a general principle which does not amount 
to a daw, but which is usually followed by modern com- 
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posers. If a harmony note is ornamented with an auxi- 
liary note delow, this is generally only one semitone below, 
the chromatic element being often necessary ‘to effect 
thts. By this means, an upward tendency is given to the 
note (on the principle that sharp notes rise) so strong 
indeed that it is no longer possible for it to fall without 
violating the law in § 18. 

N.B.—The stronger is the natural downward tendency 
of the diatonic note (¢,g. in the case of the sub-dominant) 
the more generally is this practice of chromatic raising 
followed, provided, of course, it is used as ornamental 
to the note above. 

20. From the foregoing remarks on auxiliary notes, it 
will be seen that while Ex. 11 (a) is perfectly natural in 
the key of c (§ 19), yet so apparently simple a use of 
auxiliary notes as that at (4) will prove (according to 
§ 18) that we are in G, 











Where there are many passing and auxiliary notes to- 
gether, as in scale passages, etc., the key can often be 
determined almost at a glance by the application of these 
guiding principles. How to distinguish auxiliary and 
passing notes Lem chord notes in intricate passages, will 
be considered later. 

21. It was said in § 12 that if achord of uncertain 
tonality is followed by a concord, this concord is almost 
_ always to be regarded as a tonic ; a few possible excep- 
tions will now be intelligible, as they are based on the 
laws of melodic progression, which we have been 
discussing. 

I, If the concord be approached by the melodic pro- 
gression of a major 2nd upward to its root, that root 
cannot be a tonic, according to §16, 11., and Ex. 8. The 
following examples show the possibility of such pro- 
gressions :— 
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(V.B.—In each of these examples a final accent is 
purposely omitted until the question of key has been 
argued out.) 

At (a) the music commences in C (the progression from 
- chord 1 to chord 2 proves this, containing all the notes 
of its diatonic scale, and the concord having C for its 
root) ; in chord 4 an accidental appears suggesting the 
key of F, but the chord following is not that of F ; to 
what key, then, are we modulating? Chord 5 #s a 
concord, yet it cannot be a /onic, since its root A is 
approached by step of a whole tone from below. (Any 
trained ear will reject the feeling of the key of a here.) 

At (6) we commence in A minor (suggested by the 
accidental ct, confirmed by the A minor chord, and by 
the sequel) ; chord 5 might from its ambiguous character 
be in any key, and we are wholly dependent on the 
resolution for a settlement of the question ; the following 
chord is a concord, that of G major ; we have modulated, 





| diatonic. 


but. is it to the key of G major? No, for the note which 
would in that case be the tonic is approached by step of 
a tone from below (the ear again decides against the 
tonality of G). 

(Similar examples can easily be formed containing /eaps 
from the G (Ex. 12 (a), chord 4) and the F (Ex. 12 (4), 
chord 5), ¢.g., from G to E, and from F to D or B; these 
would equally well prove that the notes in question were 
diatonic, and that the modulations were no¢ to A major 
and G major respectively.) 

Since then, in these cases, the concord of resolution 
cannot be a /onic, the question is,—What other concords 
may follow the discords at a point of modulation? The 
natural answer is,— Zhe other primary chords, V. and 1V. 
(usually the former). Herein is our solution ; in a major 
key there is only one of the primary notes, the dominant, 
which has another diatonic note a fone below it. In a 
minor key the mediant is a whole tone below the sué- 
dominant, but then this latter is a mznor chord, while V. is 
always major,so that there is no danger of confusion. 
For example, at Ex. 13 (a) we are modulating to G, of 
which the chord of D major is dvminant ; but at (4) we 
are going to the key whereof D (bearing a mnor chord) is 
either subdominant or a secondary note (é.g., supertonic). 
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II. If a chromatic discord or chord of uncertain 
tonality be followed by a major common chord, the 
progression containing the fall of a semitone to the root 
of the latter, it (the latter) will almost invariably (unless 
in its second inversion, § 14, 1.) give the impression of a 
dominant chord rather than of a onic, especially if the 
key of which it would be dominant is more closely related 
with the key quiited than is that of which it would be 
tonic. (The dominant is much more easily and naturally 
reached by fall of a semitone than tonic.) Thus in Ex. 14 
the modulation will probably be to A minor (of which E is 
the dominant), not to E major. 














III. A few other Jossidilities might be enumerated, 
but would only serve to confuse the student. and are ot 
exceedingly rare occurrence If the idea in § 12 be but 
firmly grasped, and at the same time the student 
habituates himself to /ooking forward a chord or two, 
there will very seldom be any difficulty. 

22. In the case of mere (/ransifions, it sometimes 
happens that the tonic chord of some of the keys 
touched upon does not appear at all; in such cases the 
melodic progressions, the fundamental sevenths (which 
are generally dominants), and such other aids as may 
suggest themselves, must be used in finding the key. In 
very complicated passages, an idea can generally be 
obtained of the key from observation of the notes from 
which melodic /eaps are made, as these notes are usually 
Passages built on chains of fundamental 
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sevenths, the root of each rising a 4th or falling a 5th, 
are constantly modulating, the formula being :— 
240s 1 F: I Bb: I 
C: Vv; {Ff} vi} {be: vit {ED: Vv, 

Each tonic becoming, by the addition of a >7th, a new 
dominant; this may briefly be called “a chain of 
dominants.” : 

23. If a// the parts move chromatically, modulation 
seldom, if ever, results. 

(To be continued.) 
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STUDIES IN MODERN. OPERA. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES DELIVERED IN THE PHILO- 
SOPHICAL INSTITUTION, EDINBURGH. 


By FRANKLIN PETERSON. 
(Continued from page 7.) 
IV.—TRANSITION TO THE MUSIC-DRAMA (concluded). 


WE now approach the most delightful, the most wonder- 
ful part of Lohengrin. The two preceding acts have 
shown the possibilities of the Music Drama in capable 
hands. This scene in the third act shows even more 
plainly the power of the greatest musician who. ever 
wrote for the stage. No one will say that Wagner can 
writé Fugues approaching those of Bach, or Symphonies 
to be compared with Beethoven’s ; but any one who gives 
this scene a fair hearing cannot but acknowledge that no 
one approaches Wagner in a love scene:on the stage, no 
opera-can be compared with Wagner’s Music Drama. 
One of the most beautiful touches in the literature of 
music is the modulation when. the last sounds of the 
bridal chorus have died away and Lohengrin turns to 
Elsa, “ We are alone, the first, the only time since we 
have met.” The phrase I quoted from the second act 
appears, as he says, “‘Now we are secluded from the 
world, no ear can hear, while heart operis itself to heart.” 
A lovely melody developed from the same melodic germ, 
and used afterwards with pathetic effect, accompanies 
Elsa’s words, “ When I look on thee, my heart’s own 
treasure, joys do I feel that mortals ne’er possess.” Her 
maiden heart swells with love and happiness till she sings, 
“Is this only love?” But the serpent is in the garden. 
Elsa is only a woman, a creation to which has been 
ascribed all the curiosity there is in the world. “But I 
must never know the name by which I could call thee, my 
highest joy!” Lohengrin calls her caressingly by her 
name. “Ah, how sweet my name sounds on your lips 
—would you not like to hear yours on mine?” Lohengrin 
tries to divert her thoughts and drawing her to the win- 
dow, through which the pure light of the moon is stream- 
ing, sings his beautiful song of love. 

Only for atime! The thought is welling up in Elsa’s 
breast and it must out. Nearer and nearer the fatal 
subject she comes till she works herself up into a hysterical 
state and seems to hear again the Grail music, With staring 
eyes she is gazing again on the river. “The swan, I see 
it, it draws the boat—it calls to him.” In the greatest 
excitement she cries, “‘I must know it, tell me thy name 
and from whence thou camest hither.” At that moment 
Frederick with four accomplices enters by a secret pass- 
age, and Lohengrin has only time to snatch his sword 
from the scabbard, which Elsa holds to him. He strikes 
Frederick dead and Elsa faints in his arms. 

A long pause—a few melancholy notes from the basses, 
and Lohengrin sighs, “ Alas, now all happiness is fled ;” 
and the love song which Elsa sang in such happiness 
has a most pathetic sound—no longer with a passionate 
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movement in the accompaniment, and sung now by the 
sad clarinet instead of by Elsa’s living, loving voice. 

Lohengrin summons the attendants and bids them 
care for her and take her on the morrow to the king, in 
whose presence he will answer her question. The broken 
vow from the orchestra closes this powerful scene, and 
without any pause we are telnademal to the banks of the 
Scheldt, when to the sound of a bustling march the nobles 
are gathering with their retainers to follow their king 
and Lohengrin to battle. The promise and the doubt 
which broke it accompany Elsa’s appearance, and a sad 
version of her deliverer’s motive tells of her broken heart. 

A deep silence falls on the assembly when Lohengrin 
proudly stands forth to tell them who he is. “On 
distant shores which you can never visit rises the castle 
of Montsalvat. There stands a holy temple so glorious 
that earth has never seen its like ; and in it a holy vessel 
of wondrous power is guarded with pious care. "Twas 
brought to earth by angelic hands, and committed to the 
care of holy men. Its miraculous power is yearly renewed 
by a divine dispensation, and it is called the GRAIL. The 
knights who enrol themselves in its service have super- 
natural powers bestowed on them, and they go even to 
distant lands on its missions, nor do they lose its pro- 
tection so long as they remain unknown. As soon as 
they disclose their mission or name they must return. 
Now listen while I answer the doubting suspicion. I 
come as a messenger of the Grail; my father, PARSIFAL, 
reigns King of the Grail knights, and my name is 
LOHENGRIN.” 

The secret revealed he must leave them. The swan 
with the boat is descried, and to the minor version of the 
theme which heralded his own triumphant arrival, Lohen- 
grin prepares to depart. As he is about to enter the boat 
Ortrud steps forward taunting him and Elsa. She owns 
that by her enchantments she had turned young Godfrey 
into a swan. On hearing these words Lohengrin kneels, 
and in answer to his prayer a dove floats down and takes 
in its beak the golden cord by which the boat is drawn. 
The swan disappears and in its stead stands young 
Godfrey, whom Lohengrin takes to Elsa’s arms. He 
enters the boat, and as he disappears Elsa falls lifeless to 
the ground. 

Let us rapidly review the outstanding features of this 
ideal story told in such ideal music. ‘The prelude fulfils 
one of Gluck’s requirements most admirably in preparing 
the audience for what is to follow, as the Zannhduser 
overture fulfilled the other. Throughout the work we 
have Elsa’s dream, her love song, the Quintet, the King's 
Prayer, and Lohengrin’s love song to silence those who 
would deny to Wagner’s memory the divine gift of melody 
and the ability to write airs. The Quintet in the first and 
the Love Duet in the last act are models of these forms 
judged by old and established rules, and the choruses 
show ample power to compete with those of other masters 
in the art. Besides these, Frederick’s fiercely excited 
song before the duel, Ortrud’s invocation, and Lohengrin’s 
recital of his name and lineage show the extraordinary 
dramatic intensity which has ever been more and more 
at Wagner’s disposal. And further there are three 
features which must be detailed. Firstly, the creation of a 
new character. Elsa, beloved by all of us, has no proto- 
type in fiction, and must be called a real creation. Secondly, 
the delineation of character development as shown in 
Elsa, the innocent, wronged girl trusting in Heaven, self- 
renouncing, self-effacing, to her champion—happy in 
virgin love— with the seed of doubt sown in that 
fair soil, developing and ripening till the forbidden 
tasting of its baleful fruit closed the gates of her 
Paradise upon her. Thirdly, the happy use of 
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familiar supernatural elements to emphasise, not to 
contradict natural development. Grant the necessary 
belief in magic as we do when wé read Hans Andersen 
or the “ Arabian Nights.” That is, 1 mean that these are 
powers, good and bad, which concern themselves with 
individuals—that Ortrud was not talking vain words 
when she declared that she had turned Godfrey into a 
swan. The main supernatural features are Elsa’s dream 
of her heaven-sent champion, and that he from the 
Grail Castle arrived in time to save her. I think no one 
can reasonably object to these parts of the old chivalrous 
story. I always like to see Lohengrin in the duel fight 
hard with Frederick, for the supernatural powers of his 
weapons are those granted in every age to the right. 
“ Thrice armed is he that hath his quarrel just.” Ortrud’s 
invocation to the powers of evil to assist her in destroying 
Elsa’s faith need not be echoed by the woman of to-day 
in so many words, or in the same faith in demons, when 
she devotes an evil heart, a malicious tongue, to ruin happi- 
ness or to blast reputation. Many a heroine in fact and 
fiction gives away her heart suddenly, irretrievably. 
Then, as is natural, her timid nature becomes afraid and 
mistrustful of itself. She hesitates, alternately trusting 
and doubting, loving and fearing. If she allows fear and 
doubt to overcome, there is no necessity to stipulate that 
her lover’s name be unrevealed for a- year—there is no 
necessity for a swan or a magic summons. When the 
rift appears in the lute the music is silenced either in the 
fourth or in the nineteenth century. These romantic 
elements in the old story merely stand for, or rather 
emphasise, the well-known tendencies in the economy of 
the human heart. 

A more detailed justification of the supernatural, as 
Wagner employed it, will be offered when we come to 
consider the story of Tristan. 

(To be continued.) 








THE PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 


A Collection of Articles intended for Educational purposes, 
CONSISTING OF 
ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 
AS TO THEIR PERFORMANCE. 


By E. PAUER, 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, &c. 
(Continued from p. 8.) 
STEP III. 

Goria, Alexandre. “Serenade et Variation.” Op. 9 
(B flat). The first part is for the left hand only, and is 
thus a highly useful study, whilst the brilliancy of the 
whole is enhanced by the supplement of the right hand 
(page 3). 

Goria, Alexandre. “First Concert Study.” Op. 7 
(E flat). It may be said that this now popular study 
made Goria known as a fashionable composer. 

Goria, Alexandre. “Etude de ‘Concert.” Op. 8 
(E flat). Requires an easy wrist and great distinctness. 

Gluck, C.W. Gavotte from Paris and Helena, tran- 
scribed by E. Pauer. Like Hindel, Gluck was a very 
economic composer, for he used the same piece in another 
work. Thus, this gavotte appears also in the ballet Don 
Juan. This gavotte from Paris and Helena is, in itself, 
a little insipid, and the simplicity of the time is brought 
to the highest pitch ; however, as the celebrated Brahms 
thought it worth his while to arrange it for Madame 
Schumann, who created a great furore by its performance, 
it showed itself desirable and practical to present it also 
in a garb accessible to stars of | lesser magnitude. In this 
much easier arrangement the original key of G has been 





retained, whilst the transcription by Brahms is in the 
key of A. 

Gautier, L. “La Vivandiére,” Marche Militaire (F). 
A bright. but unpretentious movement. 

Forbes, George. “Euryanthe,” by Weber. Fantasia 
(E flat). The airs taken are from the overture, Adolar’s 
Romanza, the finale of the first act and the second sub- 
ject of the melody. 

Daase, Rud, Qp. 95. “ Reconvalescence,” Romanza 
(A flat). A pleasing melody of two pages. 

Eyken, G. J. van. Serenade by Gounod (F). The 
charming Serenade is arranged in a moderately easy 
manner. 

Eyken, G. J. van. “The Rivulet” (G major). A kind 
of study : it has to be played in an animated manner, as 
the melody itself does not possess much interest or 
beauty. 

Egghard, Jules (really Count Hardegz). “True Love,” 
Romanza (€ flat). The late composer was really an 
amateur, who changed his name in order not to offend 
his aristocratic relations. Some of his pieces obtained a 
moderate reputation and popularity. The piece, “ True 
Love,” is a little sentimental, but, as there are many 
persons who are somewhat inclined towards sentiment- 
ality, it will be welcome to those. 

Egghard, Jules. ‘“‘Maiden’s Orison” (Prayer) (G major). 
Easy, and tolerably effective. 

Egghard, Jules. “Le Jet d’Eau,” Impromptu de Salon. 
Op. 76 (G). A kind of arpeggio study in the style of 
Blumenthal’s well known “ La Source.” 

Egghard, Jules. “Les Chants du Peuple.” “ Mélodies 
Autrichiennes” (Ff). Two very well-known popular airs 
are here transcribed in an effective manner. 

Egghard, Jules. “Chanson du Chaudronnier,’ Mor- 
ceau caractéristique. Op. 124 (G minor). A simple 
and unpretentious piece with a badly chosen title. 

D’ Ourville, Léon. “ Forget-me-not,” Gavotte (F). Writ- 
ten by an experienced hand ; very popular. 

D’Ourville, Léon. “ Shepherd’s Song,” Pastorale (A). 
A good task for strengthening the memory. 

D’Ourville, Léon. “The Prisoner of Chillon,” Song 
without words (E flat). Very simple. ‘ 

Dorn, Edouard, “Operatic Fantasias ”—Guillaume 
Tell (Rossini), Martha (Flotow), Masaniel/o (Auber), // 
Trovatore (Verdi), La Figlia del Reggimento ( Donizetti). 
In as far as the construction, length, manner of treatment, 
and degree of difficulty chosen by the arranger is con- 
cerned, these fot-pourris may be taken ex bloc. The 
popularity they have attained is a guarantee that the 
general public was satisfied. 

Dorn, Edouard. “National Airs”—*“ Robin Adair” 
(Scotch melody), ‘The Minstrel Boy” (Irish melody), 
“Home, Sweet Home” (English ?—really Neapolitan 
melody), “Happy England” (English airs), “ Dream. 
of Wales” (Welsh airs). All these are arranged in a 
brilliant and effective manner. 

Dorn, Edouard. “Vivat Regina,’ Marche Loyale (c). 
An effective march movement. 

Dorn, Edouard. “Bright Eyes,” Mazurka (E fiat). 
Cheerful and brilliant. 

Dorn, Edouard. “Happy Thoughts,” Caprice a la 
Valse (A flat). Written in a popular style. 

Dorn, Edouard. “Silvery Peals” (F major); “Gon- 
dolina” (G major) ; “Good Words” (E flat), Romance 
expresssive ; “ Eventide” (C major) ; “ Glittering Spray” 
(C major) ; “ Daisy Chains (F major) ; “ Break of Morn” 
(A flat); “ Up With the Lark,” Chant Matinal (F major) ; 
“White Lilies,” melody (G major) ; “ Sweet Hope,” Pen- 
sée Mélodique (B flat major); “Sunny Smiles,” Romance 
variée (E flat major) ; “ Snow Pearls,” Caprice (G major). 
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All and each of these twelve pieces will be found effect- 
ive, and of very moderate difficulty. 
STEP IV. 

Dohler, Theodor. Tarantelle (G minor). Op. 39. There 
are only a few tarantelles which obtained a world-wide 
reputation—Auber’s Tarantelle in the “ Muette de Portici” 
(Masaniello), that of Rossini in his “ Soirées Musicales,” 
that of Heller in A flat, and the present one by Theodor 
Déhler, who might be called a — of Thalberg. 
Besides being a well-constructed, melodious, and highly 
effective piece, it is a capital study for playing octaves. 
It deserves to be warmly recommended. 

Bendel, Franz. “Souvenir de Prague,” Polka de 
Concert (E flat). May be recommended as a very bril- 
liant and captivating drawing-room piece. The per- 
former, in order to do justice to the piece, ought to have 
a very loose wrist. 

Bendel, Franz.. ‘La Cascade” (D flat). A very cheer- 
ful, elegant, and pleasing movement in 2 time. The 
part in G. flat, page 4, requires force, but on no account 
any thumping. 

Bennett, William Sterndale. Three Impromptus. 
Op. 12. No. 1 (D minor), slightly melancholy, and of 
tender, soft expression. No. 2 (E major), peaceful, quiet, 
and full of feeling: No. 3 (F.sharp minor), of consider- 
able difficulty. The performer must have a certain, reli- 
able hand, and sufficient nerve. As a composition, No. 3 
is decidedly the best of the set. 

Thalberg, Sigismund, “ CEuvres Choisies.” As Thal- 
berg was unquestionably one of the greatest pianists, and 
did much to widen and vary the scope of pianoforte 
playing, his works possess an unusual interest for the 
student. The present volume contains twelve distinct 
pieces :—“‘ La Cadence,” Impromptu en forme d’Etude 
(A minor). The beginning requires a perfect staccato, 
and the subsequent variation (page 2, last line) must 
represent the turn in its greatest perfection—brilliant, 


clear, and round. “Le Trille,” Etude from Op. 26. The 
name “Trille” is not given by the author, but has been 
added by the editor in order to point out the character of 


the piece and its necessary representation. The student 
will soon find that the chief difficulty he has to contend 
with, is the gaining of complete independence of the 
fingers of the right hand, but the left hand also comes in 
for its share of unpleasantness. ‘“ Ondine” (from Op. 26) 
is a highly effective piece. The melody ought to be 
brought out with distincfness—a round, full, and mellow 
tone ; whilst the arpeggios, divided between the hands, 
have to be performed with the greatest evenness, soft- 
ness, and pliability ; indeed, they almost represent the 
graceful folds of a fine veil. “La Petite Roue” (from 
Op. 26). Of great use, but also of great difficulty. “ An- 
dante” (D flat), Op. 32. If the term “‘academical” is 
here admissible, it certainly would fit this “‘ Andante,” for 
it is smooth and perfect in form, thoroughly correct, 
finished with the greatest care, but cold and conventional, 
like all academical productions. No one will deny that 
it is an exceedingly useful piece for practice. Fifty years 
ago it was the “ Cheval de Bataille” of many virtuosi, but 
in our present day the public would miss that certain 
spicy, eccentric, and sensational character which alone 
arrests now any attention. ‘Les Arpéges” (from Op. 26, 
No. 12): This is an-arpeggio study of the first order. 
Towards the end,.the performer has to show great energy 
and an almost inexhaustible power of touch. ‘“ La Babil- 
larde” (E major, also from Op. 26). An excellent s¢ac- 
cato study; requires utmost distinctness and neatness. 
“Marche Funébre” (B flat minor). This is the Funeral 
. March generally used in Austria for military funerals. 
Its strains are simple, solemn, and most appropriate. 


‘healthy, vigorous, and beautifully animated. 





“ Romance et Etude (in A, Op. 39). The Romance must 
be played strictly /egato, whilst in the Etude the melody 
is, entrusted to the little finger. The whole composition 
requires large hands. “Mi Manca la Voce.” Quartett 
from the opera Moses. In this transcription the aim of 
the performer must be to bring out the distinct voice 
parts (soprano, alto, tenor, and bass) with the proper 
tone-colour, and to keep up a subdued accompaniment. 
“ Théme Originalet Etude.” Op..45 (A minor). This is 
one of Thalberg’s best and most celebrated pieces ; 
indeed it is, up to the present day, unrivalled as a study 
for repeating the notes. Schumann, otherwise not a great 
admirer of Thalberg, gave a very favourable and laudatory 
account of this work, of which th: melody itself is charm- 
ing and fascinating, and the technical manipulation not 
only very original, but also highly effective. “ Valse 
Mélodique” (G major). Cheerful, at times whimsical, 
but throughout fascinating. 

Jensen, Adolph. “Innere Stimmen ” (“Voices from 
Within”). Op. 2. Five numbers. This early work of 
the highly-talented, but too short-lived, composer met 
with an unusual success at its first appearance. No. 1, 
“Tidings from Coming Spring” (G major). A soft, cheer- 
ful, and genial expression greets us. No. 2, “In the 
Twilight” (B flat minor). Gleéomy, earnest are the chords 
—an almost sinister passion, somewhat suppressed and 
withheld, sounds from this music, which is at times 
relieved by brighter and softer harmonies. No. 3. 
“ Humoreske” (E flat). Highly interesting and original 
with regard to rhythmical expression. No. 4, “ Wood- 
land” (F major). A splendid hunting-scene — fresh, 
No. 5, 
“Silent Love” (F sharp). Although it is somewhat con- 
tradictory to express a silent love with musical sounds, 
it does not take away any of the beauties of this sin- 
cerely expressed piece. 

(To be continued.) 








MORITZ ROSENTHAL AND EUGEN 
D’ALBERT. 


(FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


ON my arrival in Berlin last week I found that the two 
pianists whose names figure above were both giving 
recitals, the one on Wednesday, the second on Thursday. 
But, being on other pleasure bent, I resolved to attend 
their second concerts on the following (this) week. I 
am not particularly tempted by a pianoforte recital ; 
I have attended many, and, in fact, may say that I 
have heard all the famous players who have visited 
London during the last ten or twelve years. But I was 
specially curious to hear d’Albert, who already as a boy 
showed signs of promise, and everyone I met seemed 
wonderfully enthusiastic about Rosenthal. On Wednes- 
day, January 18th, I went to the fine hall of the Sing- 
akademie to hear the latter. The programme was a 
disappointing one: there were three pieces in which the 
player would have an opportunity of displaying his 
technique, and the remainder of the programme consisted 
of Chopin’s Sonata in B minor, and one or two of his 
shorter pieces, and an “Aria” of Schumann’s, which 
turned out to be the short slow movement from that 
composer’s F sharp minor sonata. The Chopin Sonata 
is not a good test piece, but, being the best to hand, I 
listened with all ears. From the beginning it was evident 
that the player was perfect master of the keyboard : the 
difficult passages were rendered in an exceedingly brilliant 
manner. The player has fine wrist action, and a good 
touch. The slow movement was carefully played, but the 
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tone lacked warmth. The same thing was perceptible in 
the Schumann piece. Well, now for the virtuoso music. 
First, there was the great Organ Sonata in A minor: it is 
the fashion’to give these transcriptions, and what can’t 
be cured must be endured. The pianist played in such a 
delicate, refined, and intelligent manner that I felt he 
ought to be forgiven. Brahms’s “ Paganini” Variations 
was the next show piece. Some of these variations are 
very interesting, but the greater number are written for 
the glorification of great pianists. The performance was 
full of fire and brilliancy. The third was Liszt’s “ Don 
Juan” Fantasia; I have heard Rubinstein and Sophie 
Menter play this awful piece, and Herr Rosenthal’s 
rendering reminded me much of that of the great 
Russian pianist. I have nearly forgotten a matter of 
apparently small moment, but one which specially at- 
tracted my notice: the hall was crowded, and I never 
witnessed a more attentive audience—I felt that I was 
among a truly musical people. Buta change came o’er the 
spirit of my dream: the pianist was playing his Chopin 
selection of short solos, and after one the enthusiasm 
rose to fever height; but the piece, though marked 
Chopin, was not really that composer’s, but one of the 
Chopin-Liszt Chants Polonais : the Liszt tinsel seemed to 
please more than Chopin’s delicate embroideries. 

On the following evening Eugen d’Albert’s programme 
was more interesting. There was a Beethoven Sonata, 
the first bar of which he was playing just as I entered the 
Salle Bechstein. It was the one in E flat (Op. 31, No. 3). 
The only fault about the reading was that it seemed a 
trifle over-studied in places ; otherwise it was thoroughly 
sound, and the technique was flawless. The player had 
commenced his recital with a Bach transcription, which, 
judging from the applause as I ascended the staircase, 
had given great satisfaction. Brahms was represented 
by his Variations on a Handel theme, and they were 
delivered with marked intelligence and such earnestness 
that the sound was at times unpleasantly hard. But now 
came the supreme moment of the evening. Beethoven’s 
Sonata, though re cannot fully display the 
powers of a great player, but for that purpose nothing 
can be better than Schumann’s Fantaisie in C, Op.:17. 
As fer technique there is enough to satisfy the heart’s 
desire of the boldest pianist : Eugen d’Albert, like many 
an illustrious: predecessor, had to make up in vigour for 
what his rendering of the coda of the second movement 
lacked in clearness. The reading of the rest of the work 
was extremely interesting, but the attempt to emphasize 
the sentiment of certain passages was a mistake. And 
now the pianist, having conquered Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, and Schumann, and played in excellent style 
some short solos of Chopin, finished up with Liszt. The 
Petrarca Sonett in D flat is affected, and I would rather 
not say what I think of the “ Napoli” Tarantelle. But 
it was brilliantly played, and the public enjoyed it and 
applauded furiously. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


Tue directors of our theatre, always on the look-out for attract- 
ive novelties, lost no time in securing Leoncavallo’s opera, the 
Bajazzi, which, some of your readers may have heard, almost 
rivalled Cavalleria Kusticana when originally produced in 
Vienna. There is a great similarity between the two works. 
Both deal with scenes of,rustic life, and both play about the 
same length, although Mascagni’s opera is in one act and the 
Bajazzi in two. In both stories there is an unfaithful wife, a 
deceived husband, and a heartless seducer. The abandoned 
mistress of Cavalleria is replaced in the Aajazzt by a second 
dupe of a lover. In Leoncavallo’s opera the curtain is dropped at 
the end of Act I., but it goes up again after a short intermezzo, and 


the opera has evidently been conceived and designed as a one-act 
piece. There is a great resemblance between the two operas in 
the introductions (regularly constructed overtures are apparently 
discarded by the young Italian school) which usher in the action 
of both works. Mascagni’s introduction is interrupted by a 
serenata sung behind the scenes, Leoncavallo breaks off his 
with a prologue, which Tonio has to sing before the curtain. 
So far, resemblances between the libretti and the acting 
arrangements of the two works. With regard to the music, 
it must be admitted that both composers possess in a re- 
markable degree the power of emphasising strong situations 
with highly appropriate music. Passionate and stirring utter- 
ances abound in both operas. The instrumentation is so rich 
that the solo vocalists are obliged to exert an unusual amount of 
physical force uninterruptedly ; otherwise they would not be 
heard. Frequent reminiscences of Verdi and Wagner occur in 
both works. Leoncavallo has one advantage over Mascagni in 
that he never lets down his melodies to the operetta level. A 
very fine performance of the opera was given, chief honours 
among the soloists falling to Fraulein Mark, Herr Merkel, end 
Herr Schelper. 

The Gewandhaus goncerts next claim our attention. At the 
tenth concert Mozart’s Symphony in c, and three parts of 
Rubinstein’s Moses (conducted by the composer), were the chief 
items of the programme. There is much to admire in Rubin- 
stein’s colossal work, ‘with its charming oriental colouring and 
many other beauties, but on the whole we think it is spoilt by 
so-called realistic effects. The crescendo and decrescendo of 
thunder, for instance, are very exactly imitated; but we doubt 
whether such procedure does not exceed the limits of true art. 
Scattered through the work, moreover, are not a few plagiaristic 
blemishes ; the theme of the chorus, “Manna, manna,’ being 
almost note for note the same as that of ‘* Freude, schéner 
Gétterfunken,” from Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. A/oses is a 
very difficult work both for chorus and orchestra, but so well 
did the members perform their task that the composer could 
not refrain from praising their admirable work. The soloists, 
who also acquitted themselves well, were Frau Dr. Wilhelmy, 
Herren Schelper, Leideritz, Kaufmann, and Trautermann. The 
work was very enthusiastically received by the audience, the 
composer being again and again recalled to the platform. 

At the eleventh concert the “ Pastoral” symphony from Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio, and Bizet’s suite, ‘‘ Roma,” were per- 
formed. The latter did not fail to create a very favourable 
impression. It is full of charming ideas, and has been most 
brilliantly scored by Massenet. The orchestra, too, did full 
justice to the work, which even in its original dress has found 
much favour with amateurs all over the world. Beautiful as 
the work is, there seems in it little that is suggestive of its title, 
if we except the last movement, labeled ‘‘ Carnaval.”” One could 
not help contrasting this with Berlioz’s ‘“‘ Carnaval Romain;” 
which was very recently given here; and I need scarcely say 
the comparison was all in Bizet’s favour. The instrumental 
soloist at the concert under notice was Herr Concertmeister 
Schradieck, of Hamburg. He played in masterly style the 
**Scotch Fantasia,” by Max Bruch, and the Romanza and 
Finale, from Gade’s “ Concerto.” Herr Schradieck formerly 
resided in Leipzig, where he was well known, so that it is 
needless to say he was accorded a warm welcome. Herr Emil 
Goetze, a tenor vocalist of high repute, sang an air from 
Lohengrin excellently. He was less successful in his other 
contributions. 

The twelfth concert opened with Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in F major (organ), played by Herr Homeyer. The organist 
spoiled this composition by taking too quick a ¢empo, whereby 
the work was deprived of the grandeur which is its leading 
characteristic. Dr. Joachim, the world-famous violinist, ap- 
peared at this concert, playing Mozart’s Concerto in A and a 
newly-published Capriccio, by Gade. The orchestral accom- 
paniments to the latter are from the accomplished pen of Pro- 
fessor Reinecke. Dr. Joachim’s other contributions were Schu- 
mann’s ‘* Gartenmelodie” (with orchestral accompaniment) and 
a Bourrée ahd Double, by Bach. The choral selections 
rendered on the same occasion by the Thomaner Choir were 
Hauptmann’s “ Sanctus” and ‘‘Benedictus,” from his mass in 





G minor, and miscellaneous part-songs. Herr Bernhard Richter, 
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son of Dr. E. T. Richter, the former Thomas Cantor, con- 
ducted, and the choir acquitted itself very well. under his 
direction. Beethoven’s Symphony in Cc minor brought the con- 
cert to a conclusion. 

Of other concerts we have only space for passing mention. 
One given by the boy pianist, Raoul Koczalsky, attracted con- 
siderable attention, as likewise did the recital of Herr Moritz 
Rosenthal, whose phenomenal execution and slender intellectual 
equipment have both been several times referred to in these 
columns. 

Herr Romanoff, a baritone singer of ability, who gave a vocal 
recital, assisted by Fraulein von Cdlln, was heard to great 
advantage in songs by Lowe, Rubinstein, and Reinecke. The 
lady, also a vocalist, obtained her greatest success in Brahms’ 
‘* Von ewiger Liebe” and Reinecke’s ‘‘ Barbarazweige.” 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


WE present our readers this month with Strelezki’s 
“Second Valse Mélancolique,” a piece which will, without 
doubt, find acceptance amongst many, on account of its 
simple and pleasing motives. It is one of those pretty 
examples of this writer’s style, which bids fair to become 
a popular piece. 


Rebiews of Mew Music and Pew 
Cnitions. 


—+— 
New Rhythmical Scale and Chord Studies for the Train- 
ing of both Hands, suitable to Players of all Grades, 
Sor the Violoncello. By Louis HEGYESI. (Edition 
No. 7,772; net, 3s.) London: Augener & Co. 
MAny able works on technics have been written for the 
piano, the voice, and the violin, and now we have some- 
thing similar for the violoncello, thoroughly compre- 
hensive and exhaustive in its method, and at the same 
time original in its treatment, evidently the result of 
much thought, and long experience in the study of this 
noble instrument. To commence with, we have the 
major and minor diatonic scales in all keys written out in 
whole notes for beginners, followed by no less than 
eighty-one rhythmical examples with great variety of 
bowing, showing how these scales may be practised. 
Under Section II. we find major and minor diatonic 
scale fassages in single notes, octaves, thirds, and sixths ; 
chromatic scales ; arpeggi of single and double notes on 
the major and minor triads, augmented triad, triad with 
passing notes, and the chords of dominant and diminished 
sevenths ; chords; and occasionally scales in harmonics. 
The author begins with the key of C major, then C minor, 
passing through all the keys, giving the scale studies, 
etc., in the order just mentioned. The novelty of the 
work consists in the immense variety of bowings and 
rhythmical figures which present themselves to the 
scholar as he proceeds through the different keys, The 
author, who, we may mention, is Professor at the Cologne 
Conservatoire, advises the student to invent other rhyth- 
mical examples in the manner shown, but the average 
student will probably find sufficient here to keep him 
busy. The concluding Section III. has scale studies 
through three octaves, with four different bowings to 
each, and daily scale studies through four octaves. Alto- 
gether, this is a most valuable contribution to the réper- 
toire of studies for violoncello, and deserves the highest 
commendation, 


Practical School for the Violin. By E. W. RITTER. 
Book VIII. (Edition No.*7,610/, net, Is.) Lon- 
don : Augener & Co. 

WE have now come to the sixth and last part of this violin 

school, containing three books of scales, with exercises 











and duets in the first position. The first book of this 
part, which we have before us, begins with five pages of 
major and minor scales, and arpeggi on the tonic triads 
written out through two octaves, in quavers, td be 
practised with three different bowings. Then follow 
scales in whole notes with second violin accompaniment, 
a finger exercise to acquire velocity, and two or three 
melodious duets in each key, the latter by J. von Blu- 
menthal,-and one by Campagnoli (Polonaise). At one 
point a list of suitable studies and pieces is given, so that 
the student need not confine himself to the study of this 
school alone. 


Classical Violin Music of Celebrated Masters of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Edited and 
arranged for violin and pianoforte by GUSTAV 
JENSEN. Sonate X. (G minor) (Edition No. 7,425; 
net, 1s.) and Sonate XIII. (D major) (Edition 
No. 7,427; net 1s.) by G. F. HANDEL. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE excellent work done in the bowing, fingering, marks 

of expression, etc., of the violin part, as well as the 

effective arrangement of the piano part, is well calculated 
to meet with the approval of every teacher. To play 
from such an edition as this gives confidence to the 
student as he goes along, everything is so clearly in- 
dicated. Shakes and embellishments are written so as 
to leave no doubt as to their mode of execution, and, in 
fact, nothing has been forgotten. The sonatas them- 
selves are classics which should be numbered in the 
répertoire of every violinist along with those of Corelli, 
Leclair, and Tartini. 


ite Sonate fiir Violine und Piano,inD moll. Von Max 

REGER. Op. 1. (Edition No. 7,535; net, 2s.) 

London ; Augener & Co. 
WE have read this Sonata through several times, and 
were much impressed with the cleverness of its harmonic 
progressions, especially in the first movement, which is a 
mass of chords from beginning to end, but we must admit 
that after labouring through this movement, we are very 
poorly paid by the result. The composer adopts a per- 
fectly free style of writing, and to us it seems altogether 
too vague, in fact when we reached the end we felt some- 
what bewildered. The second movement, a Scherzo, 
written in the usual form, is light and tuneful, and in 
point of clearness is the best of the four movements. It 
reflects a totally different mood. The Adagio com- 
mences with a broad, expressive subject, well harmonised, 
but after the first two or three pages we are unable to 
follow the composer in his treatment of the subject. The 
same may be said of the.finale, marked Adlegro appas- 
sionato. The pianoforte part is difficult, and contains 
all that is of interest in the work, the violin part 
being quite ineffective. Ifthis is the first workof a young 
composer, although it is very pretentious, we should 
be sorry to discourage him, for it shows in the main 
decided ability, but we venture to recommend him to 
try the older and simpler sonata form to commence with. 


Morceaux pour Piano. Par ANTON STRELEZKI. No. 31. 
Prélude en SI bémol mineur. No. 32. Valse Scherzo 
en LA bémol majeur. No. 32. Deuxiéme Valse 
Mélancolique en LA mineur, London: Augener 
& Co. 

OF the three pieces under notice, the Prélude is the most 

brilliant and the most useful. It is marked Vivace 

appassionato, and although only a short piece of four 
pages, offers some good material for exercising the 
fingers. Regarded in this light, it would have been of 
service to finger a few of the passages. The Valse 
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Scherzo is a very taking piece, but suggests well-worn 
themes. The Valse Mélancolique (see “Our Music 
Pages ”) is pretty, and much the same in style as former 
valse movements by this composer. They are all, as we 
have grown to expect from this writer, very effective and 
not difficult. 


Paquita, Feutllet d’ Album. 

don: Augener & Co. 
THIS is an easy piece of a light and pleasing character, 
affording some practice in simple running passages and 
arpeggi, though exhibiting little that is new in its subjects 
or their style of treatment. It will probably be found 
useful as a teaching piece in schools. 


Par W. H. SQuIRE. Lon- 


Une Idée, Morceau pour piano, Ballade pour piano. 
Par LANDON RONALD. London: Augener & Co. 

THESE are two exceedingly well-written salon pieces; 
they are of moderate difficulty, and far above the average 
in point of merit. The first, which the composer modestly 
names “ Une Idée,” is very graceful and pleasing, some- 
what in the style of an air de ballet. The second, a 
“ Ballade,” quite in keeping with its title, is a more 
ambitious composition, and, although not strikingly 
original, is sufficiently so to deserve popularity. They 
both display a good knowledge of the resources of the 
instrument, and lead us to hope that we may hear more 
of the composer. 

Symphonies, By JOSEPH HAYDN. Arranged as Piano- 
forte Duets by MAX PAUER. No, 3, in E flat major. 
eee No. 8,554¢, net 1s.) London: Augener 
& Co. 

It will suffice to call attention to this the latest addition 

to Mr. Pauer’s excellent transcription of Haydn’s Sym- 

phonies. It is No. 10 of the original Salomon set: 


Dormi, Jesu (The Virgin’s Cradle Hymn), for voice, with 
violin or violoncello obbligato. By A. C. Mac- 
KENZIE. London: Novello, Ewer & Co. 

THIS song, from the pen of the esteemed Principal of the 

Royal Academy, is an expressive composition, sacred in 

character, with the words in Latin. Its harmonisation is 

fine, and shows the hand of a skilled musician. The 
voice part lies within the compass of an octave (E to E) ; 
and in order to give the proper effect intended by the 
composer, it will be found necessary always to have the 
violin or violoncello obbligato. . 


The Scent of the Lilies. Song by GERARD F. Coss. 
‘Words by ARTHUR RIGBY. London: J. and J. 
Hopkinson. 

THIS song is one of those which remind us of many 
others, and is just the kind to suit the taste of most 
amateurs. It has asimple though rather affected melody, 
and its accompaniment is both easy and effective. It is 
published in two keys, D flat and B flat, the compass of 
the latter being from D to F. The words, by Arthur 
Rigby, are of a sentimental nature, and suitable for setting 
to music. 


Album of Two-Part Songs for Female Voices, with 
pianoforte accompaniment. By ALFRED MOFFAT. 
Book II. (Edition No. 4,1126,; net, 1s.) London : 
Augener & Co. 

THIS is the second instalment of the series, the first of 

which we noticed last month. Teachers will do well to 

take note of these little songs, which they will find worthy 
of their attention. 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


FROM—BREITKOPF & HARTEL: (W. H. Speer) ‘‘ Musik als 
Trésterin,” for S. S. A. A., with Piano accompaniment ; “‘ Sonate 
in D,” Piano.—A, CARY: (2. £. Strickland) ‘* Song of the Miser.” 
—ForsyTH Bros.: (S. Kemp) ‘‘ Serenade,” Song; (A. Page) 
‘The Nymphs and the Goblins,” for a Reader and Chorus of 
Trebles ; (NV. von Wilm) “ A Musical Picture-Book,” Nos. 1 to 12, 
Piano.—JOHN HeEywoop: (Dr, W. Spark) ‘‘ Immanuel,” Ora- 
torio.—J. & J. HOPKINSON ; (G. F. Codd) “ Amongst the Roses,” 
‘* Drawbacks,” ‘* The Scent of the Lilies,” Songs.— MARRIOTT & 
WILLIAMS: (Romeo) ‘Marche Funébre,” ‘“‘M een, Bridal 
March,” Piano.—NOVELLO, EWER & Co.: (/. W. Aldous) 
‘*Casabianca;'? (G. ZL. Allan) ‘‘The Elements of Music;” 
(J. Barnby) ‘‘ Lord of the Harvest,” Anthem ; (4. Blair) ‘‘ Harvest 
Tide,” Cantata; (4. German) ‘Orpheus with his lute,”” Song; 
(A. Kia ‘* Arethusa,” Baritone Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra ; 
O. King) ‘‘1 will magnify Thee,” Anthem, ‘‘ Twelve Original 
oluntaries,” 2nd Set, Organ or Harmonium ; (A. C. Mackenzie) 
** Dormi, Jesu ;" (G. C. Martin) ‘‘ Choir-Boy Training,” ‘‘ Christ- 
mas-tide Carols,” and Series; (W. G. McNaught) ‘' Popular 
Christmas Carols,” 2-part; (/. Stainer) “Honour the Lord,” 
Anthem, ‘‘ Seven Songs,” ‘‘ Music in its relation to the Intellect 
and the Emotions;" (S. 7. Spalding) ‘‘ While Shepherds were 
Abiding,” Anthem; (£. A, Sydenham) ‘‘ The Lord is my Light,” 
Anthem, ‘‘Three Hymns for Christmas;"” (C. Zhorpe) ‘‘ Better 
for Both,” Song; (/. Tozer) ‘‘ Harvest Hymn,” 4-part, ‘‘ King 
Neptune's Daughter,” Cantata for Female Voices ; (R. H. Turner) 
‘* Abide with Me ;” (#..W. Wareing) ‘‘ At the Sign of the Golden 
Bell,"’ Song ; (/. &. West) ‘‘My mouth shall speak the praise,” 
Anthem; (C. Z. Wéilliams) ‘‘The Chimes,” Piano, ‘‘ Original 
Compositions for the Organ,” Nos. 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 
159; Pianoforte Albums, Nos. 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55; ‘* Violoncello 
and Piano Albums,” No. 7, ‘* T'welve New Carols for Christmas- 
tide." —W. REEVES: (Rev. 7. H. Spinney) ‘‘ The Advent Story.” 
—GEBRUDER REINECKE, Leipzig: (&. Ochme) * Vier Lieder ;” 
(M. J. Erb) “ Aubade-Valse,” Piano.—RICHAULT ET CIE: (F. 
Bufaletti) ‘‘ Suite en Sol mineur,” Piano; (C. Casel/a) ‘‘O belle 
Nuit,” Violoncello and Piano ; (4. Claussmann) “ 4 Pieces,” Piano ; 
(M4. Clementi) ‘‘Gradus ad Parnassum,” edited by J. Phillip; 
(Fréres Cottin) ‘‘ Berlioz’s Valse des Sylphes,” Mandoline; (Z. 
qoomnn * Réverie,” Violoncello and Piano; (#7. Léonard) ‘' 
tudes Classiques,” Violin ; (2, Lévéyue) ‘‘ Etude Gymnastique,’ 
Violin; (H. Litolf) ‘‘Les Guelfes,” Piano duet; (£2. edon) 
‘*Marche Hongroise,” 2 Pianos, 4 hands; (H. P. Jody) ‘* Can- 
zonetta,” ‘‘ Souvenir du Pays,” Organ or Harmonium.—ScuHoTt & 
Co. : (J. F. Borschitzky) ‘* Violoncello School.”"—SHEARD & Co. : 
(G. F. Codd) ‘* Barrack-Room Ballads,” Nos. 3, 4, & 5.—J. & W. 
SHEPHERD: (C. /. Frost) ‘‘At Even,” ‘‘ Jerusalem, my Happy 
Home,” ‘‘Thy Will be done,” Sacred Songs.—SimPpKIN, MAR- 
SHALL & Co.: (Dr. W. Spark) ‘‘ Musical Reminiscences, Past 
and Present."—STANLEY Lucas & Co.: (M. Bergson) ‘‘ An 
Evangel,” Sacred Cantata.—WEEKES & Co.: (4. 7. Akeroyd) 
‘*Danse Neapolitaine,” Piano; (D. Bagot) ‘*To Sleep,” 4-part 
Song ; (A. J. Caldicott) “Sabot Dance,” ‘* The Whaler,” Song ; 
(G. #, Codd) ‘Such is fame,” ‘‘ Thoughts and After Thoughts,” 
Songs ; (Dr. Gauntiett) ‘‘ 100 Tunes”; (/. £. Newell) ‘Six Diver- 
sions,” Nos, 1to6, 2 Violins and Piano; (Rosetta O'Leary) ‘‘She 
is far,” Song ; (/. LZ. Roeckel) ‘‘ When the Soldiers Pass,” Song ; 
(A. Roeskyide) ‘*The Virginian Creeper,” Song; (Z. Sauerdbrev) 
‘* Technical Studies in Double Notes” ;.(4/. Travers) ‘‘ My Lady's 
Face,’ Song; (G. Villa) ‘‘ Joys of Life,” Song; (S. Weekes) 
‘* Jack's Letter,” Song; (/. Wodehouse) “ Classical Compositions 
for the Organ,” Nos, 3, 4, & 5.—C. WOOLHOUSE: (A. Barker) 
‘‘A Vision of Heaven,” Sacred Song; (H. C. Godfrey) ‘* Noc- 
turne’”; (V. Johnson) ‘‘ Idylle,” Violoncello and Piano; (W. Rea) 
“To Spring,” Chorus; (44. Schrattenholz) ‘‘ Berceuse”; (C. 
Thompson) ‘* Christmas,” Sacred Song. 








@peras and Conrerts, 


NEW OPERAS. 
AT this season of the year Grand Opera is almost a dead letter, 
Sir Augustus Harris has, it is true, given a few day performances 
at Covent Garden, but anything in the shape of novelty, just 
at present, is out of the question. We must look for that amongst 


lighter productions. At the Shaftesbury Theatre, we have had 
a new comic opera, the libretto of which is by the popular 
comedian, Mr. Harry Monkhouse; the music being by Mr. 
| Jakobowski. The opera is called Za Rosiere, and is as French 
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in style as in title. There is an attempt to rival the effervescin 
manner of Offenbach, but this is only partially successful, althou 
the farcical incidents and the lively music gain the favour of the 
audience. Miss Marie Halton, Miss Violet Cameron, and Mr. 
Barrington Foote won the chief vocal honours, and the composer 
was to be credited with a happy vein of melody which, if not 
often rising above the commonplace in style, displayed freedom 
of treatment and musical ability worthy of a better plot and 
more flowing lyrics than were found in La Rosiere. 

The latest new comic opera is Zhe Magic Opal, produced at 
the Lyric Theatre. The libretto is by Mr. Arthur Law, and the 
music is composed by Seiior Albeniz, hitherto known as a grace- 
ful pianist and composer for the pianoforte. The story told by 
Mr. Law is laid in Greece, and one of the heroes is a romantic 
brigand who hopes to win 4 maiden upon whom he has set his 
fancy by means of a magic opal ring. But the ring, passing into 
other hands than those intended, causes much confusion as well 
as amusement, all, however, ending happily. Although a simple 
story, it was effective, while the music of Sefior Albeniz proved 
brilliantly successful because it combined artistic style, grace, and 
freshness, with a flow of melody admirably suited to the subject. 
Several of the songs were repeated, and the dance music was 
also charming. In fact, the Spanish musician met with such 
success that he is likely to be heard again in the same department 
of music. The concerted passages and the instrumentation also 
displayed great ability. Miss Ada Jenoure, as the heroine, sang 
and acted charmingly, and a new contralto, Miss Yohe, was very 
successful, Miss Susie Vaughan was also of great value in the 
opera, which will be sure to enjoy a long run. 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
A NEw feature connected with the production of plays at our 
principal theatres is too important in its influence on musical art 
to be lightly passed over. This is the practice most worthily 


inaugurated by Mr. Henry Irving, of having original music com- 
posed to illustrate the play. Mr. Tree, in producing the classical 
drama Hyfatia, founded on the late Rev. Charles Kingsley’s 
historical novel, commissioned Dr. Hubert Parry to compose 


music suitable. He has done so with admirable results, and being 
present on the first night of the play, we can testify as to the in- 
creased effect produced in several of the scenes by the beautiful 
score Dr. Parry has written. The music accompanying the 
street scenes is very spirited and picturesque, and a glowing 
melodious march in a processional scene is quite an inspiration. 
The passages played during the incidents in which the heroine 
chiefly figures are graceful and descriptive and perfectly in har- 
mony with the sentiment. It was creditable to the Haymarket 
orchestra and its excellent conductor, Mr. Carl Armbruster, that 
complete justice was done to Dr. Parry’s charming ideas, and we 
congratulate the manager upon his happy choice of a composer 
so well qualified for his task, and still more gratifying is it to 
find an old practice revived—that of giving a first-rate composer 
a commission to write incidental music to an important play. 
Our composers may remember that some of the greatest musicians 
have set them the example. If there is no chance for a national 
opera, it is at least some consolation to find our native musicians 
making their way in the theatre. Professor Villiers Stanford 
has written the music for Mr. Irving’s forthcoming producticn 
of Lord Tennyson’s Becket, which is a play that presents many 
fine opportunities for the musician. It is to be hoped that 
other managers will adopt the-plan, which would also tend to 
improve our theatrical orchestras, a boon that would be warmly 
appreciated by musical playgoers. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE Philharmonic sounds the note of preparation, let us hope, 
for a more peaceful season than the last. Musicians are a sensi- 
tive race ; but they should sink their personal grievances before 
the shrine of St. Cecilia. Among the promises of the season are 
Dr. Hubert Parry’s music to Hyfatia, which we have elsewhere 
commented upon. Mr. Frederick Cliffe’s & minor symphony 
will be heard, and a ‘‘ Border Ballad,” Helen of Kirkconnel, by 
Mr. Arthur Somervell, is to be given; so that the Philharmoric 
will have a stronger list than usual of English compositions. In 





foreign novelties, there will be the triple overture of Dvofak, a 
suite by Hans Hiiber, and a symphony by Tschaikowsky. There 
will be a long list of famous pianists, and an attractive selection of 
popular vocalists. The control of the orchestra will be in com- 
etent hands, as it will be undertaken by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, 
e may be certain that the Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music will strive to uphold the traditions of the Philharmonic 
Society, and we trust that, with a musician so estimable and so 
amiable at the helm, all will go smoothly. 





SARASATE CONCERTS. 
THE brilliant Spanish violinist gave a charming concert at St. 
James’s Hall, on the 9th inst. There was an excellent orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Cusins, and the chief solo of Seiior Sarasate 
was the fine ‘* Concerto No. 3,” in D minor, of Max Bruch. At 
first this elaborate work for the violin did not catch the popular 
taste as other works by the same composer had done ; but it 
was evident that upon this occasion the Concerto made a great 
advance in favour. This was, possibly, in some degree, owing 
to the brilliant playing of the solo. The Spanish artist was in 
splendid form, and gave a noble interpretation of the work. 
The adagio, a lovely composition with a continued flow of 
charming melody, is as beautiful as anything Max Bruch has 
written, and it was played to perfection. The orchestral accom- 
paniments, which are full of interest, were rendered with finish 
and style, the band being conducted with great care and skill by 
Mr. Cusins. The orchestra delighted the audience by a most 
masterly interpretation of Grieg's ‘‘ Peer Gynt.” - We have never 
but once heard this attractive composition go so well, and that 
was when the composer conducted it himself; Mr. Cusins kept 
the band judiciously subdued, and the effect was so good that the 
audience insisted upon the last two movements being repeated. 
The overture to ‘* The Isle of Fingal,” was also well played. 
Sefior Sarasate also gave the Rondo Capriccioso of St. Saéns, in 
perfect style. His own composition was not especially striking, 
but it was exquisitely played. There was an enormous audience. 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


THE performance of Handel’s Messiah on Monday, January 2nd, 
was a triumph for the choir, On the 18th, there was a novelty 
of more than ordinary importance—this was the Mass in D by 
Miss E. M. Smyth. The composition of sacred music on a 
grand scale is so seldom attempted by ladies that we are not 
surprised at the interest taken in Miss. Smyth’s Mass. The 
lady has attracted much attention, and Her Majesty the Queen 
and the Empress Eugenie have warmly encouraged the fair 
composer. Miss Esther Palliser, Madame Belle Cole, Mr. Ben 
Davies, and Mr. Watkin Mills were the soloists on this occasion. 
Miss Smyth had every. advantage in the performance of 
the Mass ; Sir Joseph Barnby as conductor, and the chorus and 
orchestra rendered the music with effect. But the great draw- 
back was the mechanical character of the music. All the devices 
adopted by the great writers of, sacred music seem to be familiar 
to Miss Smyth, but the Mass as a whole sounds laboured. 
There is nothing spontaneous in the music notwithstanding its 
ambitious character and the elaborate means employed. Occa- 
sionally, when the fair composer forgets for a time the machinery 
she employs to build up the music, and trusts to simple impres- 
sions she succeeds far better. For instance, in the ‘‘ Benedictus,” 
sung with charming grace by Miss Palliser, the impression 
made was far stronger than when the composer piled up with 
infinite labour effects which may have surprised but did not 
satisfy. the hearer. The ‘‘ Sanctus,” sung by Madame Belle 
Cole, was heavy and laboured, and the ‘* Agnus Dei,” in which 
so many composers of sacred music have achieved their greatest 
successes, attracted little attention. Much discussion has arisen 
respecting the change of position adopted for the ‘‘ Gloria.” 
Miss Smyth placed it at the end of the Mass, but not with 
satisfactory results, and the Mass suffered by the change, for this 
movement is one of the best in the composition. The choral 
portions are, in some instances, massive and sonorous, proving 
considerable ability on the part of the composer to write for 
masses of voices, but the parts are somewhat forced for 
the sake of producing effect, and so also are the instrumental 
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accompaniments. The effect of the Mass is that of an attempt to 
produce a work under a heavy load of mechanical learning, and, 
therefore, the result is experimental rather than complete. A far 
better Mass will be likely when Miss Smyth discards a great deal 
of this cumbrous machinery and trusts to her natural inspiration. 
Her ideas are so overloaded at present with the knowledge she 
has acquired, that we can scarcely recognise them. Ladies have 
not hitherto reached great heights as composers, and we do not 
find in Miss Smyth the “ Sesthoven of the future.” But to have 
gained so much musical knowledge and freedom in the treatment 
of chorus and orchestra indicates a vast amount of industry and 
capacity, and when the composer is contented with simpler forms 
of expression, and acquires greater strength in devotional music, 
it is possible that Miss Smyth may write sacred music which the 
world will appreciate more fully than the Mass in question. 





INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


ON January 2nd, the members of the Incorporated Society of 
Musicians opened their proceedings with a dinner at the Midland 
Hotel, St. Pancras. About two hundred ladies and gentlemen 
attended the dinner, which was a promising commencement, 
and was the preliminary to a Musical Conference honoured by 
the presence of such distinguished musicians as Dr. Mackenzie, 
Sir John Stainer, and others. Dr. Mackenzie gave an admirable 
address, in which he remarked on the tendencies of modern 
music, and was especially humorous in referring to the disposi- 
tion of all modern composers to imitate Wagner. Dr. 


Mackenzie said they all tried on the ‘ Wagner great-coat,” 
regardless whether it fitted them or not, and, in consequence, 
some presented a rather eccentric appearance in the garment. 
Dr. Mackenzie warned the professors of music that since music 
was so much cultivated amongst amateurs, it was necessary for 
professional musicians to take higher ground, and become more 
artistic in their studies. 





POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE Popular Concerts were resumed on Saturday, January 7th, 
with a Beethoven programme, but the effects of the holiday season 
were visible in the attendance, although the artists were of the 
highest mark. Lady Hallé and Sir Charles Hallé with Signor 
Piatti were the interpreters of the Trio in D, Op. 70, which 
proved one of the most enjoyable items; the famous Septet was 
another. Mme. Alice Gomez was the vocalist, and sang ‘A 
Memory,’ by Goring Thomas, and a song of Schubert 
admirably. The instrumental solo was the Sonata in A flat 
with the funeral march, which Sir Charles Hallé played with his 
accustomed refinement and technical mastery. On Monday, 
gth, Schubert’s lovely Octet was one of the chief attractions, 
but Lady Hallé, unfortunately, had a string break, which some- 
what marred the effect. Mr. Frederick Dawson was brilliantly 
successful as solo pianist. He played the A flat Polonaise of 
Chopin in admirable style, and took part with Signor Piatti in 
the F major Sonata of Beethoven. Miss Louise Phillips was 
the vocalist, and acquitted herself admirably in songs of Brahms, 
Godard, and others. On Saturday afternoon, Mozart’s Quartet 
in D minor opened the programme. Malle. Clotilde Kleeberg 
was the pianist, and played Bach’s ‘‘ Chromatic Fantasia,” and 
took part with Lady Hallé and Signor Piatti in the Saint-Saéns’ 
Pianoforte Trio, Op. 18. This excellent work, which had not 
been heard fora great many years, gave great pleasure to the 
visitors, especially as it was so admirably rendered. Lady Hallé 
charmed her hearers with the ‘* Adagio Appassionata” of Max 
Bruch, a fine solo and finely played by the distinguished violinist. 
Miss Jessie Hudlestone, a clever pupil of the Guildhall School, 
sang, but under the disadvantage of acold. At the concert of 
Monday, January 16th, Schuman’s Quartet in A minor was one 
of the items ; also the ‘‘ Kinderscenen” for the pianoforte was 
included. The Sonata in F major by Porpora, for violoncello, 
and Goetz’s Pianoforte Quiritet in C minor, were interesting 
works, the performers being Lady Hallé, Mdlle. Kleeberg, MM. 
Ries, Straus, Reynolds, and Piatti. On Saturday afternoon, the 
21st, Schubert’s beautiful Octet was repeated, the executants 
being Lady Hallé, MM. Ries, Straus, Egerton, Paersch, Wotton, 
Reynolds, and Piatti; Mr. Plunket Greene was the vocalist. 





On Monday, 23rd, Beethoven’s Septett was repeated for the 
last time this season. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 


Lovers of comic opera will rejoice to hear that Sir Arthur 
Sullivan and Mr. W. S. Gilbert will be shortly associated 
once more in the production of a new opera for the Savoy 
Theatre. Mr. Gilbert has already chosen the subject of his 
plot, and will this spring join Sir Arthur Sullivan at Monte Carlo 
to agree as to the working out of their ideas. The production 
of enies at Berlin will be another interesting event ; for this 
representation the composer has made some alterations not 
greatly affecting the score, but intended to give greater breadth 
to the dramatic effect. Mr. Cowen has, unfortunately, not been 
so successful as could have been wished in Italy. The once 
famous ‘‘ Land of Song” hardly sustains its former reputation in 
operatic matters. The younger Italian com rs, as, for 
example, Mascagni, seek their reputation away from their native 
land, and the successful vocalists are tempted by the salaries of 
Russia, France, and England. When Mr. Cowen reached 
Genoa, where he expected to produce his last opera, he found 
matters in a very unsatisfactory state. The vocalists had little 
voice and less style ; they appeared to be feeble in their dramatic 
conceptions of character, and, in fact, the entire condition of the 
Genoa opera was such that Mr. Cowen was unwilling to venture 
a work on which he had expended so much time, labour, and 
thought, and accordingly he has gone to Milan to ascertain if 
there is a better chance inthatcity. It is with regret and even 
humiliation that we refer to this state of things. It was hard 
that the beautiful theatre, where Mr. Cowen hoped to have 
produced his work, is now a music hall, and doubly hard that, 
with the prospect of having his work produced in Italy, the 
composer should feel that his reputation would be imperilled if 
he allowed the opera to appear under such unfavourable condi- 
tions. Signor Foli has returned from his colonial tour, and goes 
out with Madame Albani’s party in the provinces. M. Jean de 
Reszke has been troubled with the relaxed throat which has 
caused him such frequent inconvenience. Madame Patti has 
been delighting the visitors to Nice by appearing in La Traviata 
and the Barbiere. In the latter opera her singing was pro- 
nounced as excellent as ever. In Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette 
she was also greatly admired. Dr. Hubert Parry’s od has been 
heard for the first time in London, at a concert of the Highbury 
Philharmonic Society. We are glad to find the Wind Instru- 
ment Chamber Music Society making progress ; the fifth season 
is announced, and the second concert was given at St. James’s 
Hall on the 13th inst. 


Musical Potes, 


THERE is not much to record of the doings at the Grand 
Opéra last month. The Czd of M. Massenet, which 
originally had no very great success, has been revived 
with Mmes. Caron, Bosman, and MM. Saléza and 
Plangon. -Mme. Richard also has been induced to return 
to her old place, and made a very successful rentrée as 
Amneris in Azda. A short engagement has also been 
made with the De Reszkes ; the tenor, after some delay, 
due to indisposition, appearing as Roméo on the 18th ult. 
in the 1ooth performance of Gounod’s opera; the basso 
sang a few days earlier, in Les Huguenots. M. Bertrand 
finds the compulsory cheap Sunday performances result 
in a serious loss, and desires to recoup himself by raising 
the prices on the Saturday, but it is doubtful whether the 
Minister will permit this. 

AFTER many troubles and postponements, Werther 
was at length produced at the Opéra Comique on the 16th 
ult., eleven months after its first performance in Vienna 
last February. . The delay has mainly been due to diffi- 
culties with the tenors ; the first, M. Gibert, after several 
rehearsals, failed to satisfy the composer, and was replaced 








| by M. Delmas, who, however, was so unwell that he in 
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turn had to be replaced by M. Ibos. The cast was: 
Charlotte, Mlle. Delna ; Sophie, Mlle. Laisné ; Werther, 
M. Ibos; Albert, M. Bouvet.. The performance, con- 
ducted by M. Danbé, was entirely satisfactory, and on the 
first night was received with great favour ; but there seems 
reason to doubt whether the style of the music is such as 
to captivate the taste of a Parisian audience, and one is 
inclined to suspect that Werther will be more appreciated 
in Germany. The success of Mile. Calvé as Carmen is 
mainly for the actress: vocally, she is less satisfactory, 
and mars her performance not only by capricious changes 
of tempo, &c., but by even seeming to dictate to the con- 
ductor before the audience. Another revival of interest 
is that of Mozart’s Zauberfldte, a work which M. Carvalho 
loves to produce. Inthe cast Miss Sybil Sanderson, as 
Queen of the Night, took the chief honours; Mlle. 
Simonnet being the Pamina; M. Clément, a young tenor 
of promise, Tamino ; and M. Nivette, Sarastro. 

GENEVA witnessed the production of Werther at the 
end of December—thus anticipating the French capital. 

THE new Théatre Lyrique, under the management of 
M. Detroyat, was to be inaugurated on the 25th January 
with the new opera of M. Messager, Mme. Chrysanthéme. 

AMONG late novelties at the minor Parisian theatres are 
Miss Robinson (at the Folies-Dramatiques), music by L. 
Varney ; Lysistrata, with incidental music by Dutacq, at 
the Grand Théatre ; Bouton d’Or, a fantaisie lyrique by 
M. Carré, for which M. Gabriel Pierné has written a 
rather important score (Nouveau-Théatre) ; and Saznze- 

. Genevirve de Paris, “a mystery” in twelve tableaux, for 
which MM. Claudius Blanc and Leopold Dauphin have 
composed the music. 

AT the Concerts du Conservatoire, Beethoven’s Mass 
in D was performed on January 8th and 15th, with Mlle. 
E. Blanc, Mme. Boidin Puisais, MM. Vergnet and 
Auguez as soloists. The new chefd’orchestre, M. Taffanel, 
conducted an excellent performance. M. Colonne remains 
faithful to Berlioz, and has produced his Exfance du 
Christ at two concerts. On the 15th he introduced “ Za 
Mer” Esquisses symphoniques, by Paul Gilson, which 
attracted so much notice last year at Brussels. M. 
Lamoureux has taken a trip to S. Petersburg aud Moscow, 
where he conducted concerts mainly of French music. 
During his absence M. Chevillard acted as his deputy in 
Paris, except on the 8th and 15th January, when M. Vin- 
cent d’Indy conducted his Chant de la Cloche, a remarkable 
work, which was first performed in 1888, but which has 
not been heard for some time. 

THE new piano trio of Saint-Saéns was performed in 
December, at the first séance of MM. Phillipp, Loeb and 
party. It is inno less than five movements. 

M. BOURGAULT-DUCOUDRAY has in hand a new opera 
entitled Bretagne, some extracts from which made a 
great impression at a concert at Nantes. 

M. SAINT-SAENS has gone off again to Algeria, to 
work at the unfinished Arunehilde of the late Ernest 
Guiraud, which he has undertaken to complete. He will 
return to Paris in the spring, and will proceed thence to 
America, where he is to conduct concerts at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. 

A ONE-ACT opera, Yolande, words and music by M. 
Albéric Magnard, was produced at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie at Brussels on December 27, without making 
much impression. 

AT the Berlin Hofoper, the Bajazsi (J Pagliaccz) of 
Leoncavallo is extremely successful, and is even out- 
stripping the Cavalleria: indeed, it seems to be the most 
successful novelty of the past year. On January 13, 
August Enna’s Danish opera Die Hexe was brought out 
and received with the utmost favour. The libretto is not 





considered to be well arranged from Fitger’s play, but 

the power and beauty of the music triumph over this 

defect. The performers were, Frau Pierson (the Witch, 

Thalea), and Fri. Dietrich (Almuth), Herren Rothmuhl, 

Sylva, and Bulss, as Edzard, Xaver, and Lubbo. Dr. 
uck conducted an admirable performance. 

THE production of new operas at Kroll’s Theatre is 
continued with almost feverish activity. The departure 
of Siga. Bellincioni and Sig. Stagno having put an end 
to Italian performances, German works have taken their 
place, and the three novelties (rather quasi-novelties, for 
they have been performed elsewhere) are Der Schwur 
(The Vow), by Wilhelm Reich (December 29), Oderst 
Lumpus, by Rehbaum (January 9), and Margitta, by 
Meyer-Helmund—the song-writer (January 12). None 
of the three is of any particular importance, and the 
last-named border. on the trivial. From April 18 to the 
end of the year, forty-eight operas were produced, in- 
cluding seven novelties: in popularity the Fretschiitz 
heads the list with fourteen performances. 

THE health of Dr. v. Bulow seems to have broken 
down, and a period of absolute retirement and rest has 
been judged necessary. It is hoped, however, that the 
great pianist and conductor will before long be restored 
to his normal state. Herr Mottl is conducting the Phil- 
harmonic concerts at Berlin in his place: and at the 
sixth concert (January 9), Mme. Teresa Carreno D’Albert 
played Mr. D’Albert’s new piano concerto in E (Op. 12), 
the composer conducting. Herr Lessmann speaks of the 
work as a masterpiece, and the best composition its 
author has yet produced. On the 12th at his own con- 
cert he played another new work—a piano sonata in F 
sharp minor, and in four movements; the last of which 
is said to be a magnificent fugue. 

THE production of / Rantzau at the Vienna opera- 
house has been by no means a great success. Dr. Hans- 
lick, a warm admirer of Mascagni, speaks very coldly 
of the music, and condemns the libretto outright. “Two 
or three movements,” he says, “show an undiminished 
talent, but along with these there is much that is insig- 
nificant and tedious ; there are obvious reminiscences of 
Verdi and of Mascagni’s former works, dramatic com- 
monplaces and emotions coarsely painted, which exercise 
a depressing influence.” 

To the delight of the Viennese, Johann Strauss has 
returned to the field of the operetta. His new work, 
Fiirstin Ninetta, produced at the Theater an der Wien 
on January 10, is quite in his old style, and had the old 
success ; even the Emperor being present to congratulate 
the composer. The libretto by Julius Bauer and Hugo 
Wittmann is very amusing, and all the fun was well 
brought out by an excellent performance. 

MME. MATERNA ceases to be a regular member of the 
Vienna Hofoper, but will give a few performances each 
year as Gast. Frau. Klafsky, from Hamburg, has been 
invited to take her place in the regular company, and 
has sung on trial: but the Viennese, though greatly 
admiring her talents, miss the powerful voice of Materna. 

HERR ANTON BRUCKNER’S new symphony (the 
eighth) in C minor was produced in December at the 
fourth Philharmonic Concert, and took an hour and a 
half in performance, this one item forming the whole 
programme. The Viennese, at least those of them who 
are Brucknerites, seem to have greatly appreciated this 
heavenly (?) length, for the composer had a most 
triumphant reception at the close, and was overwhelmed 
with applause and laurel-wreaths. 

Iv is known that Herr Oesterlein, the founder of the 
Richard-Wagner Museum at Vienna, had received offers 
for his collection which would, if accepted, have caused 
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it to be lost to Germany for ever. An arrangement has 
now been entered into with a committee at Leipsic, 
whereby the owner binds himself not to sell it before 
April 1, 1895, and fixes the price at which it is to be 
bought at 90,000 marks (£4,500). Steps are to be taken 
at once to try and raise the amount and secure the in- 
valuable collection for some town library or museum. 
Bayreuth, Munich, and Leipsic suggest themselves as 
the towns where it would be best placed. 

ON January Ist the Leipzig Signa/e entered on its 51st 
year of publication, having been during the whole of 
this period conducted by the same editor, and published 
by the same firm. Excepting the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Mustk (founded by Schumann), it is the oldest of existing 
German musical periodicals, 

PROFESSOR MAX PAUER (of Cologne) with Leonhard 
Wolff (violin), and Jacques Rensburg (violoncello), is 
giving a series of popular concerts of chamber music at 
Bonn, which are very successful, as indeed they deserve 
tobe. Herr Pauer is also giving two piano recitals at 
Cologne. At the Opera they have produced Bizet’s 
Dijamileh, L’ Amico Fritz (in German), and Reinthaler’s 
Kathchen von Heilbronn. At the Giirzenich Concerts 
the great choral work of F. Hégar, Manasse, was finely 
performed, and made a great impression. Bruch’s 
Feuerkreuz, Saint-Saéns’ A minor symphony, and 
Smetana’s symphonic poem, V/tava, have also been in the 
programmes. 

THE young prodigy pianist, Raoul Koczalski, completed 
his eighth year on January 3rd, having been born in 1885 
— some persons profess to believe him two years 
older. 

THE late Henry Litolff has left a completed opera on 
a grand scale—entitled King Lear. 

PROFESSOR ALBERT BECKER, conductor of the Dom- 
chor of Berlin, was elected Cantor of the Thomaskirche 


at Leipsic, in place of the late W. Rust; but by special 
desire of the German Emperor, he has declined the post, 
and will remain in Berlin. 

BARON PERFALL, Intendant of the Hofoper of Munich, 
has received permission to leave his post for six months, 


and Herr Possart will act ashis deputy. It is feared that 
this implies the Baron’s retirement before long, which 
would be deeply regretted, for his management has been 
most excellent. 

THE “Cid” of Peter Cornelius has just been produced 
at Mainz, the composer’s birthplace. 

CHABRIER’S Gwendoline is one of the many French 
operas which are far better known out of France than in 
it. It was received with very great favour at Diisseldorf 
on January 6th. 

HANDEL'S Messiah was performed at a Conservatoire 
concert at Brussels the week before Christmas—according 
to the original score—under the direction of M. Gevaert. 
So it is said—but was it exact/y according to the original, 
or only a little. more so than usual? It had not been 
sung there for nearly twenty years (!) 

THE Gazzetta Musicale di Milano gives a list of eighty- 
one new Italian operas produced last year. The most 
important of these are by Mascagni, Leoncavallo, 
Giordano, Franchetti, Catalani, and Ciléa. Four of the 
eighty-one are parodies of the Cavalleria. 

THE season at La Scala opened with Franchetti’s 
Cristoforo Colombo, which does not seem to have inspired 
any great enthusiasm. It is evidently too long and 
lumbering for these days of passionate one-act pieces. 
Nothing of interest need be expected till the production 
of Falstaff, which will have a specially chosen cast, very 
different from the ordinary company, which is by no means 
strong. 





CONSIDERING the present condition of the big Italian 
theatres, it is not at all surprising that Mr. Cowen should 
have been compelled to withdraw the production of his 
new work, Signa, from the Carlo Felice Theatre at Genoa. 
The names of the artists given in the prospectus are those 
of almost unknown performers, nor is the state of affairs 
such as to justify the engagement of a really good com- 
pany. It is to be feared that Mr. Cowen will find it 
difficult to get a company to his mind anywhere in Italy 
—in present circumstances. 

AT Naples also operatic affairs are not prosperous. 
Many of the best orchestral players have deserted the 
San Carlo for theatres where light operas pay better ; and 
the great opera house can give nothing more important 
than L’Amico Fritz, Donizetti’s Maria di Rohan, and 
ballets. 

AN enterprising impresario has been found to open the 
San Carlo at Lisbon, and a very good beginning was 
made on December 31st with Wagner’s Lohengrin, given 
after an interval of ten years. The parts of Lohengrin, 
Elsa, and Ortrud were in good hands (Sig. Masini, Mmes. 
Therese Arkel and Amelia Stahl) and the result was a 
triumph. 

DIE MEISTERSINGER has been welcomed at Turin. A 
perfect musical entente cordiale seems to be established 
between Italy and Germany, for whilst the works of 
Wagner are spreading to all the chief towns of Italy, 
the operas of young Italian composers are being pro- 
—_ all over Germany. Surely happy results must 
ollow. 

MME. PatTTI has been playing at Nice as Juliet and 
Rosina, and at Monte Carlo as Gilda and Valentina. 
Mme. Sigrid Arnoldson has also appeared at Monte 
Carlo as Dinorah and Carmen. 

SIG. LEONCAVALLO is said to be engaged on a sort of 
operatic trilogy of the period of the Renaissance. The 
three parts are: I.:The Conspiracy of the Pazzi; II. 
Savonarola ; III. Czsar Borgia. There is also a talk of 
producing an early work of his—“ Tommaso Chatterton ” 
—at Treviso. This‘should be of interest to Englishmen. 

SiG. CaPoccl, the distinguished composer and organist 
of St. John’s Lateran, Rome, will visit London, and 
probably Birmingham, in the early part of April, to give 
some organ recitals. 

THE fiftieth anniversary of the production of Glinka’s 
Russlan and Ludmila was celebrated at St. Petersburg 
and in many other Russian towns on December 9th by 
performances of the work. In the capital city a deputa- 
tion of the chief composers of Russia presented a 
splendid wreath to Mme. Schestakof, the surviving sister 
of the composer, 

TSCHAIKOWSKY’s new opera, Jo/anthe, together with 
the ballet, Vussknacker (or Casse-Notsette), was produced 
at St. Petersburg on December 20th. The opera appears 
to have been less appreciated than the _ballet-music, 
which was received with enthusiasm: The opera was 
produced in a German version at Hamburg on January 
3rd, and apparently with more success than in its birth- 
place. The libretto is founded on the Danish drama of 
H. Hertz, King Réne’s Daughter. 

A FRENCH professor has invented an instrument which 
ought to make piano and violin duets popular, as by it , 
every pianist is enabled to be also his own violinist. 
The performer plays the piano with one hand and the 
violin with the other. 

THE preliminary prospectus of the Philharmonic 
Society promises an interesting season. Among the artists 
who will appear are Milles. Kleeberg and Wietrowetz, 
Mme. Melba and Miss Macintyre ; Messrs. Otto Hegner, 
Slivinski, Sapellnikoff, and, it is hoped, Paderewski, 
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Mr. W. Hess, Herr Jul. Klengel, Mr. N. Salmond, 
and Mr. Santley. The works to be given include Mr. 
Cliffe’s new Symphony and Dr. Stanford’s fourth (the 
Irish), with probably one by Tschaikowsky ; selections 
from the music to Henry VIII. and to Hypatia by 
Mr. German and Dr. Parry, a suite “Summer Nights” by 
Hans Huber, a ballad (orchestral) “ Helen of Kirk- 
connell” by Arthur Somervell, and overtures by Dvorak, 
Rheinberger, Smetana, Dr. Mackenzie, and Sir A. 
Sullivan. A number of classical works will of course be 
included. Altogether.a thoroughly satisfactory scheme, 
which Dr. Mackenzie may be trusted to do his utmost to 
carry out satisfactorily. 

A LITTLE while ago the authorities of the Royal College 
of Music sent a talented scholar of the institution, Miss 
Ethel Sharpe, to complete her musical education by a 
year’s study on the Cortinent. Ze Ménestrel tries to 
throw ridicule on the study of music in this country by 
representing that the young lady has been sent on a 
special mission to collect information calculated to 
develop and improve the art of teaching the piano. 
Thus is history written in some French journals, and 
unfortunately very many continental papers have copied 
this absurd paragraph. 

DEATHS.—Theodor Hentschel, Kapellmeister at the 
Hamburg Stadttheater, composer of several popular 
operas (Des Kénig’s Schwert, etc.) : b. 1830 (some say 
1838), d. Dec. 19. Talazac, the popular tenor of the 
Paris Opéra Comique, died on Dec. 26, at the age of 39. 
He created the tenor 7é6/es in a large number of the chief 
works produced of late years, as in Manon, Lakmé, Jean 
de Nivelle, and Le Roi a’Ys. Frau Henriette Kriete- 
Wiist, who died on Dec. 13, was the original Irene in 
Wagner’s Rienzi, and was the last survivor of the original 
cast. Two other very famous vocalists have died during 
the past month: Carl Hill, the admirable baritone of the 
Schwerin Opera House, and one of the very best 
Wagner-singers ever known. He was the first. Alberich 
at Bayreuth in 1876, and sang in London in the Wagner 
concerts at the Albert Hall in 1877. ‘He died Jan. 12, at 
the age of 52. The other well-known singer was Mme. 
Otto-Alvsleben, for many years a popular operatic 
artist, lately at Dresden, where she died on Jan. 13, aged 
52. She sang a good deal in London some years ago. 
The wife of Herr Rheinberger, who, under the riame of 
Fanny von Hoffnas, wrote the words of many of her 
husband’s vocal compositions, died on Dec. 31. On Jan. 18 
Julius Eichberg died at Boston, U.S. Born at Diissel- 
dorf, June 13, 1824, he early settled in America, and did 
much for music there. He became the most distinguished 
violin teacher in the States, was director of the Boston 
Conservatory of Music, and besides writing much violin 
music, he produced four comic operas, the earliest of 
which, Zhe Doctor of Alcantara (Boston, 1862), had 
enormous success. Mr. John Boosey, the well-known 
publisher and founder of the popular Ballad Concerts, 
died at Ealing on Friday, Jan. 13, at the age of 61. 
Edward Simms, organist of St. Michael’s, Coventry, 
founder of the Coventry Choral Society, died there on 
Jan. 15, within a month of the day when he would have 
reached the age of 93. He is said to have been the 
_ Music teacher of the great novelist, Miss Mary Anne 

Evans, known to the world as George Eliot. Other deaths 
on which we cannot dwell at length are those of Ferd. 
Lavainne (d. Jan. 7), honorary director of the Lille Conser- 
vatoire, and a once well-known composer. August Riechers, 
a famous maker and repairer of violins, who-enjoyed the 
esteem of Joachim and Sarasate, and other great fiddlers ; 
D’Hack, a popular French chansonnier, Carl Bial, pianist, 
and Giuseppe Anzoletti, once an esteemed Italian violinist. 





EDITION.—NOVELTIES. 
JANUARY, 1893. Net. 
PIANOFORTE SOLOS. s. da. 
CZERNY. 100 Erholungen. (Ruthardt) I 
bg 48. 25 Uebungen fiir kleine Hinde. I 

— Op. 

299). (Ruthard ss cin et ee ae.) one 
GRIEG, EDVARD. Op. 55. ete Peer Gynt-Suite ... 
oo oP. 55, No.2. Arabischer Tanz .., my on 
HALEVY. Die Jiidin. (Kogel.) Sa ska os 
MAYER, CH. BP $5: 6 Etfiden. (Ruthardt) 
— Op.61. 3Etiiden. (Ruthardt) . ove ead i) ‘pee 
—— Op.119, Studien zur héheren Ausbiidung. (Ruthardt) 
—— Op.121. Jugendblithen. (Ruthardt) ... 100 eee 
eue Schule der Geliufigkeit. (Ruthardt) = 

c 


pstene? 


No. 

2633 
2610 
2611 


“ 


Ruthardt)... 
tudes de Mécanisme (Vorschule zu Op. 


2653 


Os" | WH 08:08: ah .BA Ge ge 09:00 
HOW CCH HW Hw COM 


Op. 292, Chant bohémien. E 
81, Nocturne. Op. 83, Valse- 
(Ruthardt) 

2630 SKELING. 


2681 


a ceed 
aN 


PIANO DUETS. 


GRIEG, EDVARD. Op. 5s. ate Peer Gynt-Suite ... 
0. 2. ‘ 


2663 


5? Arabischer Tanz 
2695 


— Op.ss, ae 
HANDEL, pb moll Conzert. (Ruthardt) 
VIOLIN. 
26922, HOHMANN. Violinschule I., II. (Hermann) 
ORCHESTRA. 
2662 GRIEG, EDVARD. Op.55. ate Peer Gynt-Suite :— 
Full Score 10 — 
Quintet String Parts,each 1 8 
Wind Instruments, complete 16 — 
2694 HANDEL. pb moll Conzert fiir Streichinstrumente fir den 
Conzertvortrag bearbeitet von Kogel. Score ... roe ae= 
Orchestra Parts, each — 10 
VOCAL. 


Vocal Score. (Kogel) dee oo 08 
erjtingung. Chor fiir Minnerstimmen. !Score — 10 
' Voice Parts, each — 5. 
To be had of the Sole Agents :— 
AUGENER & CO., 


86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London ; and all Music-Sellers 
in Town and Country. 


ORTRAGSSTUDIEN. Eine Sammlung 


‘ hervorragender und beliebter Tonstiicke alter Meister far Violine 
mit Begleitung des Pianoforte bearbeitet von 


GUSTAV JENSEN. 


. J.S. BACH. Air und Gavotte aus der p dur Suite fir Orchester 


oo 


2686 HALEVY. Die Jiidin. 
2696 SCHUBERT. 





le S. HAYDN. Serenade 
s Adagio recitativo .. ee ee “ an pe 
. JEAN MARIE LECLAIR. Sarabanda und Tambourino 
-M. VERACINI., Menuet .. ae ‘ ee 
. TARTINI. ghetto (G moll) .. 
. J.B. SENAILLE. Aria(Gmoll) .. ee NA 
. G. TARTINI, Andante cantabile aus Sonate VIII. 
9: ——_ Giga in p dur st a a ie 
to. L. VAN BEETHOVEN. Romanze in G dur. 
11, —— RomanzeinFdur. Op.50._.. ds 
12, P, RODE. Air Varié. Op, 10.. ‘ 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


Op. 40. 





i." DANS LE GENRE ANCIEN. 
PAR 

GEORGES PFEIFFER, 
Op. 77. 


No. 

1. Pour Piano Seul 

2. Pour Piano 4 4 mains ‘ ent ees 0s sa 
3. Pour Violon et Piano, arrangée par Emile Thomas 
4- Pour Orchestre (Edition No. 7075) 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., 
and 1, Foubert’s Plece, W. 


YOUNG LADY or GENTLEMAN desirous of 


Eng Se PIANOFORTE (either as an Amateur or for the 
Profession) can be received into the home of an experienced PIANUFORTE 
PROFESSOR at EASTBOURNE for a short or long period. Great 

dvantages. Th h artistic and technical training.—Address, PIANIST, 
68, Newgate Street, London. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
Aston STRELEZKI. 


1, Valsette  ... tee ose ove eve 
Notturno en LA majeur... ns as 
Sur la rive. Morceau caractéristiqu 
Senta’s ‘I'raum. Spinnerlied ... qe 
In Fairy Land. Morceau de Salon... 
Menuet & I’antique en sou majeur ... 
Menuet & I’antique en mi bémol 
Valse Souvenir en FA ... ove 
Mazur oe one oe 
Notturno en uT diése mineur.., 
Impromptu ove ove ove 
Sérénade ... ove ove os 
Grand Tarantelle en FA 

Barcarolle en sou majeur eee 
Jagdstiick... ae 
Au Matin. Réverie-Nocturne 

Tarentelle en R& mineur oo 

Valse intime ee ove 

Berceuse en sol bémol ... - 

Au bord d'une source ... 

Valse Impromptu 

Scherzo-Minuet .., 

and Rigaudon en EA majeur ... 

Cantique d’amour 

Valsette en si bémol majeur 

Istorietta ... oul oo 

Barcarolle en LA mineur 

Valsette en LA bémol majeur .., 

Valze mélancolique en st eve 

Serenata en LA majeur ... oe 

Prélude en st bémol mineur ... 

Valse Scherzo en La bémol majeur ... 
Deuxiéme Valse Mélancolique en LA mineur 
Romance sans Paroles en Fa majeur eve 
Polka Noble... ive wud oe we 
Valse Mignonne... ete eos ove 
“The first cf a long series of 


Morceaux pour Piano. 


PP eEVreayre P 
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woe ose eee wo 3 
pieces by A. Strelezk', “ Valsette” in DP major, is 
curiously identical in theme with the entrancing valse in Chabrier's delicious opéra 
comique, Le Rot malgre lui, a work wa can hardly hope to hear in England until the 
higher forms of light opera find more pocerante than they doat present. A pretty 
nocturne in C sharp minor, dedicated to M. Paderewski, a serenade in D, a graceful 
valse-impromptu, two so-called “‘valsettes” in B flat and A flat respective'y, deserve 
special notic-. All are salon pieces, but rank high in the class."—7e Zimes, Decem- 
ber aand, 1892. 


London: AUGENER & 50. 86, New; 


te Street, E.C. ; and 1, Foubert’s 
, Regent 


treet, W. 


FOUR PIANOFORTE DUETS 
(The Primo part within the compass of 5 notes) 
Composed by 


MARIE WURM. 


Op. 24. 
Gavotte ee wee 
March ... ove eve ove 
Saltarello cee awe we wo ee 
Lullaby eee eve ove eve ove ove 
Als» arranged for Violin and Piano. 
Lullaby... “a oo ove ove oe 
“* Four duets by Maris Wurm are excellent specimens of that class in which the primo 
part is intended for very young performers ; in this case a compass of five notes is never 


exceeded, but a remarkable degree of varicty and even charm has teen attained in the 
construction of the teacher's part."—7A’e Times, December 2and, 1892. 


London: AUGENER & CO., ay ate Street, E.C.; and 1, Foubert's 
ce, 





REPARATORY PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
Compiled and partly composed by H. HEALE. C. 

Edition No. 

6186.2 Part I. Rudiments, Scales, Exercises, and Pieces, exempli- ; 

fying all Major and Minor Keys, and all Time Signatures ; | 

Technical Exercises and Studies ove oe net 2— 

61865 Part II. Supplementary Pieces ... oe Met 2-- 

“*H. Heale’s * Preparatory Pianoforte School’ is a valuable instruction-book, con- 


taining many well-chosen examples, and all the necessary req) of the y 
student.”"—/Ae Times, December 2and, 1892. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and 
1, Foubert’s Place, Regent Street, W. 





6199 EMIL KRAUSE. Six Little Sketches for the 
Pianoforte, without octaves (6 kleine Skizzen 
ohne Octaven-Spannungen). Op. 77 net 

8313 E. PAUER. A Child’s Life (Jugend Album) net 


“ Krause’s ‘ Little Sketches’ and ‘A Child's Life,’ by E. Pauer, are albums of easy 
pieces which should be a good preparation for their great model, the Schumann album. 


—The Times, December 22ad, 1892. 


London: AUGENER & CO, 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and only 


West End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


1—_— 
2=-— 





(sass SINGING SCHOOL. Compiled by 


H. HEALE :— Net. 


No. s. d. 
Gog Complete... 2. ce ore cena 5 - 
Or in Single Books: 


67934 Book I., with Songs by Reinecke, Kiicken, Weber, Concone, 
&c. Contents :—The Stave, Clefs, &c. The Natural Scale. 
The Notes, Time. Exercises on Time :—Simple Duple Time ;. 
Simple Triple Time ; Simple Quadruple Time; Com und 
Duple Time ; Compound Triple Time ; Compound Quadruple 
Time ; Syncopation; Triplets... ot 
67936 Book II. Major Scales :—Exercises, Solfe 
Abt, Gurlitt, Reinecke, &c., in all Major Keys, x part ove 
6793¢ Book III. Minor Scales :—Exercises, Solfeggi, and Songs, 
by Beethoven, Concone, Mendelssohn, Schubert, &c., in all 
inor Keys, 1 part ... oe ae oo, a. eee 
6793@ Book IV. Intervals, Chromatic Scale:—Exercises, Solfeggi, 
and Songs, by Kiicken, ng ny &c., in 2 parts. Exercises, 
Solfeggi, Rounds, and Songs, by Abt, Hayes, Heale, Rossini, 
eber, &c., in 3 parts. Rounds and 
Gounod, Heale, &c., in 4 parts... awe 2- 


“The object of this work is to supply for the use of Singing Classes in 
Schools a text-book, containing all that is necessary to impart a thorough 
knowledge of sight-reading and part-singing, and suitable for the most 
elemen as for the most advanced classes, thus obviating the necessity of 
obtaining Exercise Books and Song Books separately. This has been done 

_ 4s concisely as possible, although the nature of the work renders it impossi- 
ble that it should take a very smal] form. It has therefore been tound 
advisable to divide it into four books, to be used consecutively, one re- 
placing the other as the class becomes more advanced.” 

“The attention of class teachers is due to H. Heale’s ‘C 
Sunes poms exercises and pieces for practice.”—Duily 7: 


London; AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


i, and Songs, by 


Songs, by Purcell, 


School,’ which 
4%, December 





6562-3 LOESCHHORN. Rhythmical Problems. 


Studies. Op. 197. 2 Books each, net 

8327 E. PAUER. 20 Rhythmical Sketches, intended 

for the study of various rhythmical expressions 

(Esquisses rhythmiques) oe . Ret 

8328 —— The Culture of the Scale. 24 Original 

Scale Studies in all Major and Minor keys 
net 3— 
“Among the later books of Loeschhorn’s ‘Melodic Stulies’ are two books of 
‘Rhythmic Problems,’ devised with great ingenuity aod calculated, in some cases, to 
puzzle even advanced musicians. They are not veg eni , however, but nearly a’l 
of them have character and beauty, and they have th: advantage cf being published, 
like the rest of the series, in both notations of fingering. Mr. Pauec’s twenty * Ksquisses 
thythmiques’ are less dable than those just referred to, but are sufficiently valu- 
able for educational purposes, ‘Lhe ‘Culture of the Scale,’ another of the same editor's 
albums of studies, is a collectiou in which every imaginable variety of scale-passage is 


set berors the student; the value of those which unusual accents occur is very 
great.”"—TZhe Limes, Vecember 22nd, 1892. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W. 








8331 E. PAUER. Suite for the Left Hand (Prélude, 
Allemande, Gavotte, Sarabande, Bourrée, and 
Gigue) ... vag net I 

“ A clever suite for the left hand alone by Mr. Pauer shows what can be done bya 

iP of the suite i. — 


little ingenuity ; it contains pleasing 
The Tim: $s, December aand, 1892, 


AUGENER & CO. Sole Addresses :—86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
x Foubert’s Place (opposite Conduit Street), W., London. 
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A NTIQUARIAN MU SIC, |Antiquarian Music.—Piano Solos (continued) 


; 26. HL, H. Op. 102. bil 
SECOND-HAND VOLUMES, Ms see SEP Bs ame ees 
Some of them only slightly damaged, , 4128. —— Op. 124, ve Hochgebi 
Sold by AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C. oo “ere po ee Ont: oct = aa ~ 
Sold  ealy, *T; . 5 5 4131. Ss. P- 391. avotte der dnigin 
old for cash only. The prices are marked net. No discount an. SUPPAN, on Hacchante elk  brillante ne 
PIANO SOLOS. 4333- ” Oe Gator, . 
Lor 4039. _ Re 4 Rondino élégant = VEE % on + Som ew aging: pss 
” - 4135. p. 6. 2 Clavierstitck on 
= = wart of ‘ “eng ane i:s he ek te 4136. Voss, Cit, Op. 51, 4. Cracovienne 
4042. —— Op.8. Morceau de Conzert .. ns pn bt On. rm rade ida ie ie 
—— Op.10, Divertissement 4138. a fee e. 
—— Op. 68. Bachanale _... a gem > = a. to oat Bore 
REINECKE. Op. 2. 4Clavierstiicke “727 Ue ae een 
TAGE. VRMREIOIE ocx... sco tons =. ee ee Diabl .. 
——_ Unsere Lieblinge. Bk. II. ae ee — w Blab os 
ae eee 443. — ier. Drei Liebchen 
pete peg ih pons . Ungeduld Ma Op. 108. “puck dt Lammermoor _.., 
aaet . ose ase oe ave 4148. — p- 115. mbardi_ ... 
Op ; Fat se ee re 4146. —— Op, 118, 1. Chant bohémien.. _ 
. ° oe on 447. — 2. Schubert téindchen.. 
RUBI arkin, 7 is vi sectibodle® 448, 4 Prume, Melancholie ... 
Pp. ankee: le 4149. —— Op. 131, 1% guia, Polka brillante 
one ee 4150. -—— 2. osalie ” ” 
cc T eee = Ree ee 
a p. 80. Kondoletto .., ad thnk + ens 3 —e 
SCHON BERG Op. 16. Erwartung” 1, ee ee eee. 
SCHUBERT, FR. Op.15. Fantasie. SS = oe ee 
SCHULHOFF. Op. 48. 3rd Valse brillante 7 oe su. Go ta tee” 
— Transcriptions :— an —- Guns to ee 
= Il. Mozart, Adagio, Menuet —_— 1h Bole = " 
k. III. Beethoven, Scherzo, Menuet .., a. = a “i roaeeeane 


4159. —— . . Otello.. 
SCHUMANN, ROB. Op. 6 Davidsbiindler ¢i60." —=— Up. 906, Meyerbesr, “hobert 


4161, —— . 208, Auber. Domino noir 

4162, —- \ Les deux Cascades.. 

4163. —— . 220, Rheiweinlied 

4164. —— . 221, we naviete = 

4165. —— 224. Polka des Matelots 

ae eile 4366. — Op. 225, Les Odalisques 

Liederkreis (Jadassohn) ere = ma £ 9 . ches Figaro... 

6 Fugen iiber den Namen Bach ... os 4 te ey Beeth or ideli 

Adagio and Allegro... ue ave ee Se SSD Bai re iy Saeee. e 
Cas 41702. —— . 229, 3. Mozart. ~ Zauberflote ... 





— Op. 8. Allegro .. 
10. Etudes de Paganini ... 
Op. 16. Kreisleriana. 7 &8.. 
. Fantasie ae eee 


Po}  icdketnes 
ance luw 


| ~ 
if 
5 oo | 


4 Fug Se eee ws 

Iltes Jugend-Album 1.) 417%. —— Op.o35,2. Loreley 
II Ites, ee ‘ 

p. 118. Sonatinas, 1, 2, * 
7 Stiicke in Fughettenform 


4172, —— . 230, 6. Thiringer Volksiied 
41735 -— . 236, z Chanson Russe . 
74 -—— 239. Nabucodonosar 
4175. —— - 241. 1. lot hero i 
p. 4176. —— . 242, No. r ail, Colum ia ‘ 
° My . (Kirchner) Pon. ret oi S39. ena . 242, No. 3. The Star-spangled ove 
SIENOLD, Cl a ee er eo 4178. —— . 242, No. 4. Boatman’s Dance .. 
SIEWERT, H. Op. 67.’ Maybells Peal” ws — 7 - Mae cae eee 
ote SPINDLER, Mioaclis! ag Frisches Griin ¥ esa 4x8r. . 245, 4 Mendelssohn. Jager's Abschied 
Op. 25. Blatterrauschen |... i (0)... » 253, 1. Rossini. Moise 
Op. 59. Epheuranken . 254. La Captive d’Amour 
Op. 71. Elien = . 258. Danse Cosaque .., 


Op. 73,5 ibiottma "Se ; » 259. Mehul os “ 


Gesiinge der Frithe 


Op. 106. Blumen und Schmetterling 002. oseph 


. 263. Bellini. Romeo et Julie 7 
Op. 227. tan und Amoretten : 6 . 264. Boieldieu. Jean de Paris 


. 265, 1. Miserere de Trovatore .. 
Op. 194. > Fagg ellen \. 265, 2. Kotschoubey. O dites Jui 
Op. 196. Rosen u. Vergissmeinnicht wo ? 265 ¢ oe h — ag | ae thes 
Op. 204, No. 4. Mendelssohn. Auf Fhigeln i ‘ EN? ‘Offeabach. O ao Maa A 
Op. 205, Halevy. Jiidin us Bis os . 0 5 pub Ta “ 7 a oe oe on 
Op. 207, 4. Verdi. ki oletto . 270, 1. Holla auser Soinali ‘ed oe 
099. —— Op. 207,6. Rossini, ‘fell... sd . 276, 2. ollander. pinnli “ oe 
4100a & —— Op, 208, Verdi. Ernani1&2. err ‘ . 278, 1, “Wiener Kinder.” Valse de Strauss 
4tor, Op. 212, Verdi. Maskenball oe fe ‘ be . 278, 2. wi Friedrich Marsch ” de Gungl one 
4102, Op.212, WachtamRhein... 1. 1... , ag ay + ae Polka” de ne oe 
03. oO Meyerbeer, R a Lecantest. ieee . ‘anis| pent ee “ee 
oe = tee Tee Mee 4200 eadelssohn, “Auf Hilgela” 7 
4105, Op. 219,#. Neapol, Volkslied |. 4 4201a-d WACHTMA ANN. Op. 12. 4 Rondinos, Nos. "4 each 
4106, p. 22s. Flotow. Martha .. Oy aia Op. 14, No.1. Nocturne Pritre .. 00. ne 
4107. . 223, 1. Ich denke Dein .. 0. Dou ina Sérénade.. 
4108, . 223,2, Kehrst nimmer zuriick .. oF 15e Vv UX Souvenir eve 
. 223, 3 Kirchenglocken ., ote ive oc p. 16, Valse romantique 
. 223, 4. Frihlin sahnung tage NUR a eis e Op. * Un jour de bonheur ... 
. 226. Rossini. Fell Bre Cet . bg 18 — inattendu 
p 20. veu 
" po oe = mend Op. 24. Prés de la Source 


. 230, 2 Volkslied on s ae i" 


Op. 230, 4. Im Miihlengrund e a a 
c — Op. Au Revoir. a 
Op. 230, 12, Arabeske O78 Fie tng tt BOF, vs tay, WEBER. Ouverture Abu Hassan of 


— he he oe sae WILHELM, C Up. 5. Tremolo... 


St cee oe 4214. COs - 
eee ee ee et et 42S WILLMERS. Op, 74 Rossignol... 


tet) nA Ath nen 4217. WOLFF,L. Op. 6. Jagdstdck .. ..  ... a 
oa rere ont; Spnine Evabbagnecle “ 5 ’ 4218, ZIMMER, FR. Op. i. Nocturno for the left hand :.. — 4 


STEINE G. re) A 23 nie For remainder of Antiquarian Music, see MonTHLY MusIcAL REcorp, Nos. 
pong STEINHART We. Op. roe psliniog Welle Hae 244, 245, 246, and 263 ; also Catalogue of Antiquarian Music, to be had 
4125. —— Op.53 Am Christa settee @ gratis. ~~ AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London, 


4109. 
4110, 
4trt, 
4112. 
4113. 
4114. 
4115. 
4116, 
4117. 
4118, 
4119. 
4120. 


SO 
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EBENEZER PROUT’S 


THEORETICAL Works 1n AUGENER’S EDITION. 


Demy 8vo. 
A 


‘fiom Bound, 
gi ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND “ 
PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
fessor of Harmony and Composition at a Royal 
Academy of Music, &c. Fifth Edition ee 5/- 


gttaa KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Second Edition os ee a/- 


oa ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO E. 


PROUT’S “HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND 
PRACTICE.” Second Edition Be a6 -< ée 





gitae KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL BXER- 
CISES TO E. PROUT’S “HARMONY”... 





OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 

FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Pro- 

fessor of Harmony and Composition at the — Academy 
of Music, &c. Third Edition 


oteAD DITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
PROUT’S “‘COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 
FREE ” with a vr ve figured Basses for Har- 


9183. 





ote. ER ited clang COUNTERPOINT AND 
Prog ANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. 


Harmony and Gn tion at or Royal - 
je saad of Music, &c. P peel ae oes 





sits, PUGUE, By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 
Lond., Professor of Harmony and Composition at - 
Royal Academy of Music, &c, Second Edition . 


o8%. FUGAL - ANALYSIS: a Companion to 


** Fugue.” a ST a Collection of Fugues put into Score and 
Analysed. ‘BENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Pro- 
fessor of Harmony and oo at the tt Academy 
of Music, &c, 5/- 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newest 5 ew ‘BG; and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 





DR. H. RIEMANN’S 


CATECHISMS IN AUGENER’S EDITIon. 
Crown 8vo. en in 
Cloth 


ATECHISM OF MUSICAL INSTRU- _ 


MENTS (Guipe To INsTRUMENTATION). ” — 
covers, net, 2s. ve we 


- oo 2, 





( ALRCHISM OF MUSICAL HIs- 


9202, Part | I. wees A of Musical Instruments, and cae of acy 
In paper covers, net, as. 

9203. Part Il. sea of Musical Form, with aoe hical Notices... 
‘aper: Cover a/- 


gun, ATECHISM OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. In n paper covers, 's a 








In PREPARATION. 


R. RIEMANN’S ANALYSIS OF BACH’S 
48 PRELUDES and FUGUES (Wohltemperirtes Klavier), 


N.B.—These Catechisms will be continued. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St., E.C.; & 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


LASSISCHE VIOLIN MUSIK BERUHMTER 
MEISTER des 17ten und 18ten Jahrhunderts. 


Nach den Originalwerken fir Violine, und Bass (oder den vorhandenen 
Orchesterpartituren) bearbeitet und mit Vortragszeichen versehen 


von GUSTAV JENSEN. sd. 


7401 Francesco Geminiani. Sonate I. (A dur) .. ee Met, I - 
» IL (a moll). + net, I - 
G. B. Somis. Adagio and Allegro .. eee ee 

Pietro Nardini. Adagio = con ‘ dee 
J. B. Senaillé, Aria ... qe ° oe Ot, 
G. Pugnani. Sonate (E dur)... we ae oo het, 
J. B. Senaillé. Sonate (Gc dur) net, 
Arcangelo Corelli. 3 Sonaten (A dur, E moil, E dur) net, 
Giuseppe Tartini. 2 Sonaten (G dur and G moll)... net, 
Sonate (Cc moll) ... - met 
Sonate (c dur) ; Giga (G dur) net, 
Henry Purcell. The Golden Sonata (for two Violins and 
Piano) Pa «wo Et, 
Francesco Geminiani, Sonate VIII. (D moll) oe” iat, 
Ausgewiihlte Sonatensitze net, 
L. Borghi. Sonate II. (Adur) ... net, 
Sonate IV. (Gmoll) ... net, 
Antonio Veracini. Sonate (2 Violins, Piano, and ‘Violon. 
cello ad Uid.) ... ane we Bet, 
Sonate. (A moll) hes net, 
G. Torelli. "Concerto (for two Violins and Piano) | net, 
W. A. Mozart. Andante, Menuetto, and Rondo inet, 
Arcangelo Corelli. - Follia con Variazioni (D moll) _ net, 
W. A. Mozart. Adagio (gE dur) ; Rondo (c ens net, 
F. H. Barthélemon. Sonate (E moll) as net, 
G. F. Handel. Sonate(Adur) ...... ce | O08, 
Vivaldi. Sonate (Adur) ... oe ooo = et, 
Veracini. Concert-sonate (E moll) .. tet «. Ret, 
Jean Marie Leclair, Sonate lV. _... hia «oo BO 
G. F, Handel. Sonate X. (G moll) - —— 
Sonate XIII. (D dur) a wet, 
Jean Marie Leclair. Le Tombeau. (Sonate) «os Net, 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London, 
C COURVOISIER. VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


76008. I. 
76008_-~—s II, 
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Net. 


Elementary. First bowing Exercises, &c, 1st position 
Minor Keys, Ornaments and ares Bowing Exercises, 

1st position .. ~~ ae ae 
gions Ill. Study of the Other Positions 


“ Der Verfasser bietet mit seiner Viclinschule ein ungemein sata peat 
Studienwerk dar, welches sich durch die griindlichste 
auszeichnet Auf erschépfende Weise sind dari di les Violi 
berticksichtigt. In diesem Puokt wird zumeist von Ta Te gefehit. sy ist 
lem Schiiler das Instrument in die Hand gegeben worden, so laszt man ihn auch 
schon kleine Stiicke spielen, wahrend es doch zundchst darauf ankommt, ihm einige 
Sicherheit in der Bogenfiihrung, sowie in der A des Finge- 
satzes zu geben. Daner kommt es, dasz Anfinger meist auf die unertraglichste Art 
kratzen und Ly greifen, Die Bogenfiihrung aber ist das erste und wichtigste 
rf. g eines guten Tones, weshalb sie lingere Zeit fiir sich 
alle'n geiibt cous musz, und zwar auf den leeren Saiten. at man dann den 
Schiiler dahin gebracht, dasz er auch die nachstliegenden Griffe in der ersten Lage 
gelernt hat, so ist cin Fundament gewonnen, auf dem man schrittweise mit Erfolg 
weiter hauen kann. Alles dies lehrt die Violinschule Courvoisier's in exacter Weise, 
weshalb sie ohne jeden Vorbehalt zu pfeh ist. lick wird man unter den 
zahlreich vorhandenen Werken dieser Art eine bessere Methede auffinden, als die in 
a stehende. Die beiden ersten Theile beschaftigen sich ausschlieszlich mit der 
wsten Lage. Die iibrigen Positionen bis zur achten sind im dritten Theil abge- 
handelt.” me Signale, October, 1892. 


London: AUGENER& CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 




















JUST PUBLISHED, 


ARCANGELO CORELLI’S 


1a SONATAS. 
Op. 5. 


For Violin with figured Bass (a Violino Solo e Violone o Cimbalo) ; 
with Pianoforte accompaniment worked out from the figured 
bass of the author, and with all necessary indications for 
bowing, fingering, and execution of ornaments by 


G. JENSEN. 


No. 
73544 Part I. (Sonatas 1 to 6) 
73549 Part II. (Sonatas 7 to 12 
7354* Or bound, complete, wit! ‘Portrait 
N.B.—These 12 Sonatas are also published for Violin with figured Bass, 
edited by Joachim and Chrysander. Edition No. 4936c, net, 4s. 


Edition 





London : AUGENER & CO., 86, wonease Street, E.C. ; and 1, Foubert’s 
Place, 
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OUVEAUTES 
(Nova) publiées 
lz rer Février, 1893, chez 


OVELTIES 


published on 
February rst, 1893, by 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 


1, Foubert’s Place, London, W. 5628 


Novelties (continued) — &. a. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
PLEYEL, I. J. CEuvre 44. Nouvellement revu, 
doigté et arrangé par Fr. Hermann : — 
Pour deux Violons ot ss mE kek ee 


(All Music engraved and printed at Augener’s Music Printing | 7958 » Violonet Viola... 1 se ve et 


Officine, 10, Lexington Street, London.) 


Eaton, = PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). s. d. 
AUGENER'S LIBRARY OF PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC FOR STUDY AND AMUSEMENT. 
A Collection of Studies, Classical and Drawiog- 
room Pieces, selected, revised, and fingered by 
E. Pauer :— 
5983 Senior Grade. Book III. 2 Studies by Weyse, 
Ferd, Ries ; 2 Pieces by J S. Bach, Schumann ; 
2 Recreations by Mayer, Moszkowski ... net 
KIRCHNER, F. Menuet a la Reine. Op. 432 
PAUER, MAX. Waltz (Walzer), Op. 7, No.8 ... 
PERLES MUSICALES. Recueil de Morceaux de 
Salon :— 
No, 13. Jean Marie Leclair, Gavotta Graziosa from 
his Violin Sonata, ‘‘ Le Tombeau,” tran- 
scribed by G. Jensen . 
14. A, Strelezki. carolle en La mineur 
15s. A. gas Etude re Op. 
196, No. wie * ose 
STRELEZKI, ANTON, Morceaux : - 
No, 34. Romance sans Paroles en Fa majeur 
35. Polka Noble ove 
36. Valse Mignonne gai ios 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (4 4 mains). 
HAYDN. Symphonies oar by Max Pauer. 
No. 4 in D major eas toe ° net 
MORCEAUX FAVORIS :— 
No, 41. L, Schytte. Barcarolle ioe sae = 
42. F, Kirchner. Danse Hongroise. No. 2, 
inD ,. ove 
43. Mendelssohn. Christmas Piece, in F : 
44. —— War March of the Priests, from 
-* Athalie” 


6949 pare og: SIGISMOND. Six Polonaises. 
Op. 4 





Bssad 


eee ase eee net 


2 euanenekths, 8 HANDS. 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Lindliche _ Bilder. 
Rustic ‘Pictures. 8 melodious, instructive Pieces 
for two Pianos, 8 Hands. Op. 190:— 
No. 1. Abmarsch (The Start) .. 
2, Ankunft auf dem Lande (Arrival “in the 
Country) 
. Ueber Berg und Thal (O° er Hill and Dale) 
. Abends in der Waldschenke (Evening at 
the Inn in the Wood) 
. Ringreiten der Landleute (Country ‘People 
tilting at the Ring) ... 
. Die Jagd (The Chase) .. : 
7 y i+ der ~ Figen ges (Under the ‘Village 
ime 
8. Riickkehr zur Stadt (Return to the Town) | 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 

JENSEN, GUSTAV. Vortragsstudien. Eine Samm- 
lung hervorragender und beliebter Tonstiicke alter 
Meister fiir Violine mit Begleitung des Pianoforte 
bearbeitet :— 

No, 12. P. Rode. Air Varié, Op, 10 ‘ie 

— Classische Violin-Musik beriihmter Meister des 
17ten und x8ten Jahrhunderts nach den Original- 
werken bearbeitet und mit Vortragszeichen ver- 
schen :— 

7428 Jean MarieLeclair. Le Tombeau. (Sonate) net 1 
PFEIFFER, G. Gigue dans le genre ancien. Op. 


76108 


5280 » Piano, Violon, et Viola ... a oon a 
7178 +» Piano, 2 Violons, et Violoncelle ‘dp Gt 


RITTER, E. W. Practical School for the. Violin 
(Ecole pratique du Vio!on) :— 


Book IX. Scales in 2 Octaves, exercises and 
Duets in the first position. Gammes en 2 Octaves, 
exercices et Duos (t'¢ position) ... sso) et 

VOCAL MUSIC. 


8879 KREUZ, EMIL. 5 Songs for Mezzo-Soprano. Op. 
23 :—Twilight Memories (Abends) ; Dolly's Bed- 
time (Das Miidchen); My White Lily (Weisse 
Lilie); Mother nods (Die nickende Mutter) ; 
Good-night (Gute Nacht)... ose, ee 


SIMPSON, F. J. A Message to Phyllis, Song 


AUGENER & Co., London. 
City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 
West End Branch: 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
*,* All Communications should be addressed as above. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
& Co., and to be crossed ‘‘ London and Midland Bank, Limited.” 


Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON, 
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SUBSCRIPTION per Annum (Free by Post), 28. 6d. 


AND MAY COMMENCE AT ANY TIME. 


The Number of the ‘Monthly Musical Record” 
is 6,000 per month. This can be verified at Messrs. CASSELL 
& COMPANY’ s, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill. 


The Scale of Charges for Advertisements in reference to musical matters 
is as follows :— 
Per Pace .. ae oo ee o £50 
SIN. BY3  .. ee ee ee ee 2 16 
41N. BY3 oe ee ee ee so 6 BO 
2IN. BY3 «. eo ee ee ee o 16 
IIN. BY3 s. oo O09 
Smaller Advertisements at the vate ‘of 1s. per line. 


Advertisements referring to musical matters are pew only as far as 
there is room, or if the character of the advertisement ts of its publica- 
tion inthe MonTHLY Musicat Recorp. When Testimonials are mentioned 
in advertisements, the originals must be produced before such adver- 
tisements can be inserted in the MontTHLY Musicat REcorD. 


All matters referring to.the Montuaty Musicat Recorp |» ommgl 
Concerts, Reviews, &c.) must be addressed to the Editor of the MonTHLY 
Musicat Recorp., The Publishers have to do with the Advertisement 
Department only, and cannot take notice of other matters. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 
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